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BREEDING BEHAVIOR OF THE BREWER BLACKBIRD 
By LAIDLAW WILLIAMS 


The objective of this paper is to report results of a behavior study of the Brewer 
Blackbird (Euphagus cyanocephalus) in which color bands were used extensively. It 
principally concerns a nesting colony at the mouth of the Carmel River, Monterey 
County, California. The work covered six breeding seasons, 1942-1947, and a few sup- 
plementary observations were made in the spring of 1948. 

The colony is situated at the edge of a marsh. The birds nest principally in Monterey 
pines (Pinus radiata) which, although native to the region, were planted along the 
streets of a subdivision adjacent to the marsh on what was originally chaparral land. 
Although the birds forage on lawns, streets, and food trays, they spend a large part of 
their time on the marsh area, undisturbed in the years of this study. Tules (Scirpus), 
which grow in patches on the edge of the marsh, as well as the pines are used for roosting 
and day-time resting places. Electric light wires and poles along the streets, as well as 
the tips of pine branches, are used for display and “guard perches” (fig. 1). 

All trapping was done at the river-mouth colony. Three hundred and eighteen birds 
were color-banded, 158 males and 160 females. The total number of banded birds breed- 
ing in the colony over the six years was 117, 47 males and 70 females. In addition, there 
were eight breeding birds of each sex over the six years that I was unable to trap and 
band. 

I could detect no migration, but found my birds wandering to points as far as 6 miles 
north, 414 miles east, 6 miles south, and 4 miles northwest of the banding station at the 
colony. 

At the river-irouth colony most of the birds nested in thick tufts of pine needles, 
usually at or near the ends of limbs, 7 to 43 feet above the ground. Occasionally planted 
cypresses (Cupressus) were also used. Most of the nests were from 20 to 30 feet up, 
making close inspection impossible in most cases. This also made the banding of nestlings 
possible in only a few cases. 

The annual cycle of the population studied may be divided into two parts. The 
non-breeding period extends roughly from the end of July to the end of January, and 
flocks of inconsistent size and membership wander from place to place. However, a 
nucleus of the colony birds always can be found ih the colony area. This period is some- 
what interrupted by a fall period of “recrudescence of pairing behavior,” weak and 
irregular, that can be observed at the colony in September and October and occasionally 
in November. The breeding period extends roughly from the end of January through 
July, and it may be subdivided as follows: phase 1, segregation and assortment into 
pairs—pair formation: phase 2, nest-building, copulation and egg-laying; phase 3, incu- 
bation; phase 4, nestling care; and phase 5, fledgling care. 

In this paper only the breeding period is to be treated in detail. But before its phases 
are considered in detail, it is necessary to describe calls and displays and to suggest, at 
least tentatively, interpretations the basis for which will be evident in later sections. 


[3] 
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CALLS 


1. Squeee, uttered by both sexes but more frequently by males; a loud, hoarse 
whistle with a decided upward inflection. This note and the tee-uuu (below) are the 
loudest in the repertory. 

2. Schl-r-r-r-up, used by both sexes but more frequently by males; a comparatively 
subdued, toneless whirring gurgle, aptly described by Mulford (1936) as “a rush of air 
without vocal accompaniment.” This note and the squeee are subject to considerable 
individual variation. Some birds in the colony could be recognized readily by a char- 
acteristic variation of one or the other of these two calls. 

3. Kit-tit-tit-tit (reduced to the simplest form, which is barely suggestive). This is 
sometimes irregular in delivery, sometimes rhythmic and may sound like kit-r-r, kit-r-r; 





Fig. 1. Marsh and creek area adjacent to breeding colony of Brewer Blackbirds at mouth of 
Carmel River, Monterey County, California, April 6, 1944. Pines, wires, and poles at the 
right were used by members of the colony. 


it varies in quality of tone and intensity and rapidity of utterance. It is used rarely by 
males, when bickering over food. Females use it very frequently in quarrels at nest sites 
and in other situations of aggression. It is regularly used as an accompaniment to the 
generalized female display (see below). It is also frequently heard accompanying bicker- 
ings at the roost when the sexes using it cannot always be identified. 

4. Chug-chug-chug, or tucker-tucker-tucker, or tit-tit-tit, etc.; used by males when 
in the elevated tail display. This sometimes resembles the Rit notes described above. 

5. The female copulatory note, a soft, low, steady series of tapping notes, which are 
very different from any of the other utterances. 

6. Tschup, used by both sexes, the “scolding note,”’ uttered when there is a disturb- 
ance near the nest or young, or in other situations of excitement. 

7. Flocking note, used by both sexes, shorter, higher, less loud and with less s sound 
and more ¢ sound than the scolding note. 

8. Tee-uuu, or tsee-eur, or pit-ee, a loud, clear, thin whistle, the only clear whistled 
note in the repertory. In each variation the second syllable is lower in pitch than the 
first. It is used as a warning note, as when a hawk or some other large bird flies over. 
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9. The squawk, a low, scratchy note uttered when two birds make contact during 
chases (see below); when one bird seizes the other in fights; or when a blackbird is 
captured by a hawk. It is also given by a blackbird when diving at a hawk. Mulford 
(op. cit.) writes this note as chaw. 

10. Tup, a signal to the young, uttered by the adult when approaching with food 
for nestlings, but more frequently when approaching fledglings, as well as when flying 
about accompanied by well-grown but still dependent young. 

11. Peeping sounds of young nestlings. 

12. Begging notes of older nestlings and fledglings. These notes are quite different 
from the peeping notes of younger nestlings. They are a low, hoarse, scratchy series of 
rhythmic notes, tut-utz-utz. 

13. During intervals between visits of adults, the fledgling utters a note resembling 
but weaker than the tschup; it has a shorter vowel sound and a more nasal quality. 
This might be called a location note. 


DISPLAYS 


1. The ruff-out (figs. 2-5). This is employed by both sexes, but more often by males. 
The bird holds the bill almost horizontally, or pointed somewhat upward, and ruffs out 
many of the contour feathers, especially those of the head and neck, the breast and 
upper tail coverts (the rump feathers remain flat, as shown in fig. 2). At the same time 
it partially spreads the wings downward and fans and depresses the tail. As the ruffing 
and spreading reach a climax, either squeee or schl-r-r-r-up is uttered and the display 
immediately subsides. The notes are never uttered without the accompanying display, 
although the latter varies greatly in the extent of ruffing and spreading. When used by 
the female it is less pronounced and the utterance is more subdued. The whole display 
lasts only about a second or two. 

The male performs the ruff-out when perched alone. He may perch for some time at 
one place ruffing out at intervals, sometimes uttering schl-r-r-r-up, sometimes squeee. 
Males may display to each other in aggressive threat, perching face to face a few feet 
apart. Females less frequently ruff out when perched alone. Occasionally, although far 
less frequently than males, they use this display in threat, also. 

2. Mutual display.—Members of a pair may perch on wires or pine tips.about 18 
inches apart and exchange the ruff-out with accompanying notes described above. Fur- 
ther consideration of the behavior of the pair in this situation is found below under 
“phase 1.” 

3. The male pre-coitional display—tThis display of the male immediately precedes 
mounting and copulation. The feathers are ruffed out to a more exaggerated degree than 
in the ruff-out, and the display is not momentary. The bill is pointed downward. The 
pale yellow eyes, surrounded by the ruffed out glossy purplish feathers of the head, 
might be considered an effective part of the display. The tail is more spread than in the 
ruff-out; the wings are somewhat more drooped and held out from the body. 

In this posture the male deliberately approaches the female. If the approach is made 
on the ground, the feathers of the wings and tail actually scrape it. In approaching the 
female a half-circle is often made by the strutting male. Sometimes he says schlr-r-r-up 
or squeee, but often the approach is silent. 

4. The female generalized display.—-The bill is held upward at a slight angle; no 
feathers are ruffed; the wings are held somewhat out from the body, drooped and vi- 
brated; the tail is cocked but not spread (fig. 6). This display is always accompanied 
by the Ait note (number 3 above). , 

5. The female pre-coitional display.—This invitation to copulation is similar to the 
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generalized display, but the tail is cocked at a steeper angle and the body is tipped 
forward. There is a very specific series of notes given at this time (number 5 above). 
Just before the male mounts, the wings of the female become motionless and the body 


r 


rigid. 





Figs. 2-5. Male Brewer Blackbird in ruff-out display. 


As the male pre-coitional display is an exaggeration of the ruff-out, so too is the 
female pre-coitional an exaggeration of the female generalized display. But the female 
pre-coitional is a necessary prelude to copulation; males do not mount and effect copu- 
lation unless the female remains rigid at the climax of the pre-coitional display. She 
attracts the male by posturing and wing-quivering, but copulation does not ensue unless 
at the male’s close approach she stops the wing action and stands rigid. The generalized 
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display of the female is used long before copulation actually occurs. From the begin- 
ning of the breeding period this display and the characteristic it-tit-tit note has a 
definitely attracting effect on the male and also is part of the female’s response to the 
advances of the male. But the fit call is used also by females in pursuit of other females 
who have trespassed on a nest-site area and in other aggressive situations (see also 
below under “phase 1’’). 

6. The male elevated tail display.—This display is similar to the generalized female 
display in body appearance, wing action, and tail cocking, but with the tail somewhat 





Fig. 6. Female Brewer Blackbird in generalized display. 


spread and the wings possibly held out a bit wider (figs. 7-8). This is accompanied by 
the chug-chug or tucker notes; or the notes kit-tit-tit, which resemble the notes uttered 
principally by females (call number 3 above). This display is used by a male perched 
alone. It may be performed in alternation with the ruff-out. It is used by a male when 
a female that has been mutually displaying with him leaves him alone, when his mate 
is within sight but is not at the moment walking with him or perching within the usual 
18 inches (see below), and when a flying female is about to perch beside him. In the 
last instance, the male may have been displaying the ruff-out while she was absent, 
but as she approaches he changes to this display. When the female has alighted he 
changes back to the ruff-out again, and mutual display may result. 

The elevated tail display is used by a male on his guard perch as the female comes 
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and goes past him on the way to the nest. Because it is used when the female is absent 
and is terminated when she arrives, it is possible that it may function as an invitation 
or an indication of a receptive state. It is never addressed to another male and has no 
significance as a threat, unlike the ruff-out, which is used both toward other males and 
toward females in mutual display. 

The similarity of this male display to the generalized female display is very marked. 

7. The head-up display—Employed regularly by males, rarely by females. The 
body is stretched upward, the bill pointing more or less vertically, the tail downward 
and not spread. No feathers are ruffed and they may even be compressed. The bird’s 





Figs. 7 and 8. Male Brewer Blackbird in elevated tail display. 


body assumes a very drawn-out, slim appearance. This display is performed chiefly by 
one male toward another male that is approaching or displaying toward his mate. The 
intruding male usually responds with the same display and the two birds may stand 
stiffly in this pose facing each other a few feet apart. They hold this pose for as long as 
2 to 4 seconds. If the encounter occurs on the ground the two males often proceed to 
walk a few feet away from the female, abreast of each other and still maintaining the 
pose. This display is used also in aggressive situations in general. The rare occasions 
when.a female has been seen in this display concern aggressive situations at a nest site. 

It may seem difficult to account for two such different appearing displays as head-up 
and ruff-out serving a similar purpose, that is, aggressive threat. The ruff-out may be 
used as a distant threat, but the head-up display is never used except where males, and 
rarely females, confront each other at close quarters (see also below under “phase 1”’). 

Most of the calls and displays other than the pre-cotional displays and the female 
copulatory notes have been noted in rudimentary form during the non-breeding season 
in flocks resting on wires or at feeding stations. Except in aggressive activities such as 
occur in roosts or at food, these rudimentary activities and calls seem to have no special 
meaning in the non-breeding season. The tschup may continue to have function through- 
out the year, as is obviously the case with the flocking note and the warning note. 
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THE BREEDING PERIOD 


Phase 1.—There is no period of male isolation as in typically territorial species. The 
change from winter flocking to pairing behavior in early spring is gradual. As early as 
the last of January or early February a difference may be noted. Instead of spending 
a large part of the day on long foraging expeditions (in the non-breeding period banded 
birds have been found at the colony in the morning and four miles up Carmel Valley 
the same afternoon), the birds remain longer in the vicinity of the colony. Some birds 
spend part of their time together in pairs, but when a number of pairs feeding in an area 
is flushed they suddenly bunch into a flock. Early in the season there is frequent rever- 
sion to flocking behavior, but as the season progresses the birds spend more time in pairs. 





Figs. 9 and 10. Male Brewer Blackbirds in incomplete head-up display (bird on the right in each 
figure). In the completely expressed display, the body is erect and the head held higher than 
shown here. 


Thus, pairs are formed while the birds are in the flock, as mentioned earlier by Lack 
(1940). 

The reassociation of birds paired in previous seasons occurs at this time. Although 
pairs may breed together in as many as five consecutive seasons (see below), they cannot 
be considered to remain paired throughout the year. Even if the two members of the 
pair are in the same flock in the non-breeding season, as they may or may not be, they 
do not behave as a pair at that time, except for occasional and irregular recrudescence 
of pairing behavior observed from September to November. 

At that time there occur temporary instances of segregation into pairs, walking and 
flying together, with occasional mutual displays. Little of this behavior is seen in Janu- 
ary, and then usually not until the third week. In some years none has been observed 
until February. In March it is usually in full swing. 

New pairs are also formed during phase 1. Old pairs show a certain amount of con- 
stancy from the beginning. New pairs usually form gradually; considerable time in the 
early part of this phase is spent in “trial” incidents of pairing behavior with birds that 
are not the eventual mate. 

After the pair is once formed, the members are almost always together, becoming 
separated only for brief intervals. The male guards his mate from the approaches of 
other males with increasing constancy. This pair-formation usually comes about at a 
considerable time before the beginning of phase 2 (nest-building, etc.)..The close guard- 
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ing of the female continues in the second phase. Types of action characteristic of pairing 
behavior are as follows: 


Pairs separate from the flock and walk about together foraging. Or several pairs may be foraging 
together on the marsh but the two birds of each pair keep a fairly constant distance of about 3 to 6 
feet between them, which is generally less than the distance to other pairs in the group. 

Pairs perch on wires or on the extreme tips of the higher branches of the pines (sometimes also 
on concealed perches within the trees). When they perch on wires the usual distance between the mem- 
bers of the pair is about 18 inches. The uniformity of this distance is quite marked and is especially 
noticeable early in the phase, when a flock containing several pairs is perched on the wires. There will 
be uneven spacing between the couples on the wire, and perhaps unpaired birds in between, but the 
spacing between members of a pair is remarkably uniform. When a flock alights on the wires they do 
not necessarily settle in pairs. But soon some will get up and shift their position until they are sorted 
out pair by pair, with unmated birds sprinkled between the pairs. 

While perched on wires the pair performs mutual displays. Usually the male initiates the 
activity with the ruff-out and the female replies. When she performs the ruff-out her posturing is 
much more rudimentary than that of the male, ruffing of the head and neck being less marked and 
the tail less spread. The male generally utters schl-r-r-r-up at this time and the female may or may not 
reply. Sometimes the male uses the squeee note, the female replying with schl-r-r-r-up or more rarely 
squeee or not at all. This displaying and calling goes on for several minutes before the pair flies off. 
Usually the female leads, the male immediately following; sometimes their flight begins almost syn- 
chronously. 

The classic example of mutual display in the literature is that of Podiceps cristatus (Huxley, 1914) 
which occurs after pairing and continues throughout most of the breeding cycle. In the blackbird 
it is characteristic of the period of pairing (phase 1) and does not continue beyond phase 2. 

While perched on the wires, the male sometimes takes a short flight to dart at the female; when 
the two are perched at the usual 18-inch distance, this amounts to little more than a hop toward the 
female. The female at this time may be in the generalized display or the dart may cause her to assume 
it. It is often hard to determine whether the dart or the display comes first. On the other hand, the 
female may reply to the advances of the male with ruff-out, or she may alternate the two displays. 

Sometimes, when the male darts, the female takes a flight of a few feet and re-alights. Or perhaps 
the male sidles along the wire toward the female and she sidles away. When reperching or when 
sid\ing, the male ruffs out. The posturing of the male is sometimes quite exaggerated at this time and 
resembles a shortened form of the pre-coitional display. 

Frequently when the male darts, the female flies rapidly away and the male closely pursues her. 
A chase ensues. The form of flight is more or less circular, sometimes through the pines of the colony, 
sometimes out over the adjacent marsh and back again. Sometimes two or three revolutions are made, 
the course being twisting and with smaller turns within the circumference of the flight. The pace is 
rapid and the flight broadly undulating. The male utters squeee and sometimes schl-r-r-rup while on 
wing. Sometimes he actually strikes the female in flight; if he does, a sguawk is heard. Sometimes the 
flight ends at the place of origin, sometimes at another perch. 

Often a third bird joins in the chase, or even a second pair. As many as three pairs have been seen 
following each other in rough single file. The start of these flights of three or more birds is so sudden, 
the flight so swift, and the re-perching at such a distance, or in so obscure a place, that the exact 
sequence and identity of the birds is frequently unobtainable. Sometimes the chase is carried even 
through the center of the thickest parts of the pines, the birds scrambling after each other, calling 
loudly and making considerable noise by the brushing of wings against branches. 


Copulation and true nest-building have never been observed until April. The major- 
ity of the season’s first copulations for the first brood occur in the second and third weeks 
of April (the earliest, April 6, 1945), even though pairing behavior may start in the Jast 
week of January. Thus, we may say that phase 1 may extend from the third week of 
January to the second week in April, a period of twelve weeks. A gradual increase of 
pairing activity occurs through March, and many pairs are formed by the middle of 
March. 
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For second broods, phase 1 is exceedingly brief and can possibly be considered absent, 
the pair starting off the new cycle with phase 2. In polygamous pairings, also, phase 1 
may be brief or absent (see below under “monogamy and polygyny.”’). 

Individual pairs vary as to the date when they begin to act as a pair. Also, there is 
a gradual increase in the amount of time pairs spend as segregated pairs and a corre- 
sponding decrease in time spent in the flock. Even in April the birds occasionally join 
together to form a flock briefly. Constancy in pairing behavior with the same mates is 
also arrived at gradually. This is much more marked in the case of “new” pairs. “Old” 
pairs are less frequently involved in chases and their members only occasionally are 
involved in other types of pairing behavior with individuals other than the “proper” 
mate. In the course of the formation of a new pair, the members perform pairing be- 
havior with other birds in many instances, until, finally, the “true” pair forms and 
remains constant through the remainder of phase 1. 

It seems, therefore, that activities such as darting and the simple and multiple chases 
are part of the mechanics of pair formation, since they occur more frequently in pairs 
forming for the first time and apparently cease when the pair is formed. They occur 
at a minimum when the pair is held over from the previous season. When a member of 
an old pair is involved in a dart or a chase, the other bird (or birds) involved is gener- 
ally unattached, such as a young individual in its first breeding season or one whose mate 
has not returned. Seldom does such behavior involve members of two old pairs. 

Beyond what is suggested above, little is known as to just how pairs are assorted. 
The following examples show that newly formed pairs become constant only after sev- 
eral trials with other birds, whereas the same pairs which remate in a succeedii.g year 
tend to be constant from the beginning. Behavior of two pairs that formed for the first 
time in 1944 is described here: pair A, M44 (¢) and F67 (2), and pair B, M20 (24) 
and F66 (2). 


Season of 1944.—M44 had a mate F17 in 1943 who did not return in 1944. F67 (his new mate for 
1944) was banded as a young of the year on July 10, 1943. Therefore, in 1944, M44 and F67 formed 
a new pair (A). 

M20 was banded in the course of the 1944 season. Since there had been no unbanded males in the 
colony in 1943, M20 was a “new” male. His eventual mate, F66, was banded as a young of the year 
on June 27, 1943. Therefore, pair B was also new in 1944. 

M44 exhibited pair behavior with five females besides F67 before entering phase 2 with F67 on 
about April 21. One of these was F66, which later became the mate of M20 and formed pair B. Eight 
pairing incidents between M44 and F66 were recorded. M44’s eventual mate, F67, exhibited pairing 
behavior with two, possibly three, other males, on one occasion with each. Pair A was first associated 
on March 10 and pairing behavior was recorded 17 times before the pair entered phase 2 on about 
April 21. M20 was not banded until April 17. But I feel reasonably certain that the unbanded male 
who was associating with F66 on March 29 was this bird, as at that time there were only two males 
in the colony which had not been caught and banded. Eventually all the males were banded in 1944. 

Before March 29, F66 showed pairing behavior with two other males besides M44. After March 23 
there was no further association between F66 and M44. By that time pair A had become fairly definite, 
as the majority of incidents of pairing behavior involving M44 and F67 were between themselves 
only. After March 29, F66 was involved in no further pairing incidents except with the unbanded male 
and on April 17, F66 was trapped with what was very likely the same unbanded male which was 
thereafter identified as M20. 

Season of 1945—Both pairs A and B remated with their respective mates of 1944. Members of 
pair A were seen in pairing behavior with no other birds. They were first seen segregated from the 
flock on March 10 and were seen together from then on with a few exceptions. One of these was the 
posturing of M44 to another female and receiving a threat (head-up display) from that female’s mate. 
Pair A was recorded in only one chase in contrast to the numerous chases and multiple chases in which 
they had been involved the previous year. 
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Members of pair B were never recorded in pairing behavior with other birds during the whole 
course of phase 1 from March 5 until copulation on April 15 and were together on every occasion 
that they were observed except for two occasions when they were seen separately. 

Season of 1946.—Neither member of pair A returned in the season of 1946. Pair B remated for 


the third consecutive season in 1946. 


It is not to be assumed, however, that even after pairs are formed, mated males do 
not respond to the posturing of a neighbor’s female, as indeed they do. The female pos- 
tures in the generalized display more and more frequently as phase 1 progresses even 
though actual copulation may still be some time off. The intruding male approaches in 
ruff-out or even in pre-coitional display (although this latter occurs more frequently 
when the female is in phase 2), or he will just fly or walk toward her. But little progress 
is made by the intruding male because the mate of the posturing female intervenes, 
usually walking toward him head-up. Often the mate walks deliberately between the 
female and the intruder in this posture, and the latter nearly always responds with a 
head-up display also and both males walk stiffly abreast of each other away from the 
female, still holding the posture. Sometimes they both shift to ruff-out and may remain 
for a short time exchanging the ruff-out display, the action being almost identical to that 
of a pair in mutual display (in which, however, the head-up display never occurs). But 
the intruder usually does not hold his ground for long. Sometimes, instead of approach- 
ing head-up, the mate flies directly at the intruding male. Rarely, the intruder does not 
retreat and a fight results in which the two birds flutter up, facing each other at close 
range and pecking or clawing at each other. Actual seizure of one male by the other is 
rare but it has been seen. 

Sometimes the intruding male dives at the posturing female in full flight, whereupon 
she takes flight; the intruder pursues, the mate pursues, and a multiple chase results. 
This may rarely happen even in the case of an old pair and a mated male intruder. Even 
mere juxtaposition of a female near the intruder may bring forth these guarding re- 


actions from her mate whether or not there was an exhibition of displays by either the 


female or the male intruder. Sometimes, also, two pairs just happen to come together 
as they walk about. Then, both males may exchange threat displays although there 
is no apparent cause for this guarding except the presence of one male near the other’s 
female. 

In phase 1 there is some toying with nesting material by both sexes and even carry- 
ing of it to a site. The male of the pair is sometimes the first to hold nesting material 
in the bill, but he rarely places it at a site. Actual nest construction is accomplished 
almost entirely by the female and not until phase 2. Bendire (1895:495) says that “both 
sexes assist” in nest construction, but at the river-mouth colony the activity of the male 
with nesting material is almost entirely functionless as far as actual construction is 
concerned. 

In phase 1 there is considerable aggressive behavior, and even fighting, for the pos- 
session of nest sites even though nest construction has not begun yet. Females “lay 
claim” to certain sites to which they occasionally bring nesting material. The aggressive 
activity for the possession of a nest site is frequently prolonged and often acute and is 
largely carried on by females. If another female enters a “claimed” tuft, the claimer 
flies up, uttering kits, and often dislodging the intruder. Sometimes the intruding female 
is not dislodged easily and the two will flutter up or down facing each other, occasionally 
even seizing each other with bill or claw. The squawk is heard as they descend in spirals 
to the ground. 

Such a quarrel over a nesting site usually brings a response from the attacker’s mate, 
which flies into the tree or to some nearby perch. The attacked female’s mate also ap- 
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proaches but the males do not always act belligerently at first. The approach of the 
males may cause one or both females to assume the generalized display and the males 
then tend to guard their mates. 

However, a male sometimes does initiate the action of driving the intruding male 
from the nest tree or adjacent “guard perches” and he does drive away other males 
without the female taking part in the aggressive action. (For a further discussion of the 
parts taken by each sex in guarding the nest tree and for an analysis of aggressive be- 
havior in general see p. 29.) These activities continue into and reach their height in 
phase 2. 

Phase 2.—This segment of the breeding cycle includes nest-building and egg-laying. 
It is the period when copulation first occurs and is most frequently performed. (Some 
copulations also have been recorded in the first few days after the first young has 
hatched. ) 

Tn phase 2 the male, although he takes no part in the actual construction of the nest, 
usually accompanies the female on each trip as she gathers material and carries it to 
the nest. At this time they make a long, continuous series of trips in contrast to the 
toying with and dropping of nest materials, or occasional trips to the nest site, in phase 1. 
When the female enters the tuft to place the material and mold the nest, the male 
perches nearby in ruff-out display and utters schl-r-r-r-up and squeee. His “guard perch” 
is one of several habitual ones, a wire, a pole, or a branch tip. At times he remains on 
this guard perch while the female flies off to gather nesting material. At such times the 
male may drive off trespassing males. 

In phase 2 the female exhibits the pre-coitional display frequently and other males, 
as well as her mate, respond; rushes and threat displays between the males are frequent. 
These advances by intruding males and the guarding actions by the mate which begin 
in phase 1 reach their height of occurrence in phase 2. In such encounters, except rarely, 
the mate succeeds in warding off the advances of the rival. However, under unusual cir- 
cumstances and rarely, promiscuous copulations do occur. 

Phase 2, from the beginning of actual nest construction to the completion of the 
clutch, lasts about 10 days, or two weeks at most. 

Phase 3.—This is the period of incubation. Bendire (0. cit.) states that the incuba- 
tion period is 14 days. I. McT. Cowan (MS) gives it as 14 days for two nests in British 
Columbia. Saunders (1914) says the “eggs hatch in twelve days” in Montana. 

Because of the inaccessibility of most nests found in this study (high up and at the 
end of limber branches), it was possible to look into only a small number of them. Of 
these it was feasible to make daily inspection of only five. Of these five, three sets were 
of four eggs, and two were of five eggs each. One set of four hatched in 12 days, all the 
others in 13 days, reckoning the incubation period from the day the last egg was laid 
until all were hatched. No thorough study of incubation rhythms was made, but watch- 
ing females at inspectable nests revealed that they spend time on the eggs before the 
full set is laid. This correlates with the fact that hatching of the young (except in the 
set of four, in which all hatched on the 12th day) was spread over as much as three days 
and indicates that incubation may start before the clutch is complete. The tangible facts 
ascertained from the few accessible nests coincided with those inferred from parental 
behavior at other nests. 

The male takes no part in incubation. On rare occasions he feeds the incubating 
female. The male has been definitely seen feeding the female on the nest and the female 
swallowing the food only twice. Males of 11 other pairs were seen taking food to the 
female on the nest, but because of thick growths of pine needles it was impossible to see 
whether the female was presented with the food or not. In most of these instances, the 
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male emerged from the nest tuft without the food. In three of these 11 pairs, the nests 
were low enough to be inspected and it was known that the eggs had not yet hatched. 
In the others it was inferred that the eggs had not hatched judging from incubation 
and fledging periods and the behavior of the parent birds at these nests. 

One male was seen bringing food to his mate who was incubating five eggs at an 
inspectable nest. The presentation was not seen, but the female was heard uttering notes 
very much resembling those of a begging nestling. At another nest that was too high for 
inspection, the female was seen taking food from the male and settling back down into 
the nest without apparently passing it on to any possible young. It was believed that 
she was still incubating. Lack (1940a:177) says that feeding of the female by the male 
has not been recorded for any of the Icteridae. 

Phase 4.—Data in the literature on the length of the nestling period is scant. Saun- 
ders (1914) says that “‘the young leaves the nest when ten days old.” I was able io 
ascertain the nestling period definitely in only three instances in the colony and else- 
where. In each of these the period was 13 days, calculating it from the day the last egg 
had hatched until all the young had left the nest under natural conditions. As in deter- 
mination of the incubation period, the information obtained at these three nests cor- 
roborated the observations at many inaccessible nests. The male assists in feeding the 
nestlings (see also below under “monogamy and polygyny’’). 

Nestlings that died were sometimes removed by their parents. On six occasions nest- 
lings too undeveloped to have left the nest by their own effort were found on the ground 
50 or more feet from the nearest nest. These bore no apparent marks of having been 
carried by a predator. Two of these dead nestlings were actually seen being carried by 
the parents in flight and deposited. One of these young, which was carried by the male, 
was newly hatched and weighed 8.3 grams. Others that were found on the ground were 
larger. The places of deposition were those regularly used to drop excreta taken from 
the nest, a pathway, pavement of the street, and the edge of a creek. 

As the fledging period progresses the parent birds become more and more demon- 
strative toward the observer, hovering overhead and uttering ¢schup notes and even 
swooping at the watcher’s head. Although I, myself, have never been actually touched 
by the birds, I have seen passersby being brushed by swooping parent birds from a 
colony in the Carmel business district. Such reactions made observation of the feeding 
rate difficult, and sometimes impossible, within a few days of fledging time. The male 
generally exhibits greater disturbance, although sometimes both birds seem equa!ly dis- 
turbed, and less frequently the female was more demonstrative; but usually nervous- 
ness did not disturb feeding rhythm in the female as much as in the male. 

Initial flights by fledglings of three, four, and seven feet from the nest have been 
seen. According to Fautin (1941:225), young Yellow-headed Blackbirds “are unable 
to fly at the time they leave the nest but they are very adept at making their way through 
the vegetation.”” No young Brewer Blackbirds have been noted leaving the nest later 
than July 7 (1943) at the river-mouth colony. 

Phase 5.—The period of fledgling care may last more than three weeks. Juvenal 
Brewer Blackbirds at the river-mouth colony have been fed by the male up to the 26th, 
and by the female to the 25th, day after leaving the nest. 

Second broods are usually attempted if the first is unsuccessful. There have been as 
many as three attempts by a pair in one season. A second brood is sometimes raised even 
when the first brood is fledged. Two broods are frequently raised in Oregon (Gabrielson 
and Jewett, 1940:529), and one or two broods are raised in Washington (Dawson and 
Bowles, 1909:45). According to Saunders (1914:136), however, Brewer Blackbirds 
“do not raise a second brood”’ to his knowledge in Teton and northern Lewis and Clark 
counties in Montana. 
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Two females at the river-mouth colony have been seen carrying nesting material 
for a second brood nest on the same day that they were still feeding fledglings. One 
female even fed a fledgling three days after the day that she was first noted placing 
material for a second nest. 

Discussion —The foregoing summary of the five phases is an attempt to describe 
the behavior traits characteristic of each. It is not to be construed that each phase is 
definitely set apart from the next. It was not believed that observations were complete 
enough to say precisely on what days, for instance, phase 1 started and ended, and 
phase 2 began. With “new” birds it was often impossible to set a time when pairing 
behavior started because many new birds did not become banded until a season was 


Table 1 
Duration of Phase 1 of Some “Old Pairs” 
First observed date of pairing Approximate date 
behavior between members for beginning Approximate length 
Year Pair of the pair of phase 2 of phase (in weeks) 
1944 M1-F1 Jan. 21 Apr. 9 11-12 ~ 
M2-F11 Jan. 21 Apr. 10 11-12 
M3-F19 Feb. 25 Apr. 9 6-7 
M4-F18 Feb. 25 Apr. 10 6-7 
M11-F4 Feb. 25 Apr. 4 5-6 
1945 M1-F1 Mar. 1 Apr. 12 6 
M2-F11 Feb. 27 Apr. 12 6-7 
M11-F4 Feb. 27 Apr. 4 5-6 
M20-F66 Mar. 5 Apr. 9 5 
1946 M2-F11 Feb. 25 Apr. 18 7-8 
M6-F2 Feb. 28 Apr. 22 7-8 
M23-F21 Jan. 25 Apr. 19 12 
M24-F36 Jan. 28 Apr. 8 10 


well along. It was also thought possible that some of these might have started their pair- 
ing activity before joining the colony. But old birds were more dependable, being seen 
almost daily. For some of these the long period of pairing activity in phase 1 for first 
broods could be fairly well timed and the change of behavior of the female when she 
began to engage in actual nest construction and copulation could be noted (see table 1). 

Each phase graded into the next one. Phase 1 was considered a matter of weeks; 
phase 2 was a matter of days and was reckoned from its first manifestation (either copu- 
lation or actual nest construction) until the completion of the clutch in those cases 
where the nest was inspectable. Where nests were not inspectable the completion of the 
clutch was reckoned back from the fledging date. This was correlated with the dates 
of nestling feeding, and a theoretical date of the laying of the last egg was thus ob- 
tained. Then this was further correlated with the observation of nest construction and 
copulation. The time occupied by phase 2 was found to be about 10 days; in no case did 
the period exceed 14 days. 

Length of phases 3 and 4 is based on incubation and nestling periods of 13 days each 
(see above). The length of phase 5, fledgling care, was not adequately studied to deter- 
mine its precise length (see above). 

The activities of the male do not necessarily follow a sequence or pattern of behavior 
paralleling that of the female throughout the entire cycle. The male may perform on 
the same day activities characteristic of more than one phase. Nevertheless the phase 
in which a female may happen to be has a bearing on the male’s behavior. 





THE CONDOR 


MONOGOMY AND POLYGYNY 


Males are both monogamous and polygynous, which is male polygamy as distin- 
guished from polyandry, or female polygamy. Individual males have been monogamous 
one year and polygynous the next (table 2). There was little or no indication that any 
individual male showed a consistent tendency toward either monogamy or polygyny. 

The longer the period of survival, the greater the likelihood that a male would change 
his status. Of the total of 55 males that bred in the colony in the six years of the study, 


Table 2 


Pair Relationships 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
M F M F M . M F M F M F 
Monogamous m6 OSS 12 14 Mm 623 2 . 37 24 «37 6 36 
Polygamous aes Ngee a. Wass —_—— D> ase 12 
Number of 7 with 2 
mates per 2 Z 2 2 6 with 2 4 with 3 
polygynous male 1 with 3 1 with 4 
Total 13 15 13 14 19 23 20 27 31 37 18 36 
Females 
per 100 
males 115 107 121 135 119 200 
Table 3 


Monogamy, Polygyny, and Caanges in Pair Relationships Correlated with Survival 


Years of survival* 1 2 3 4 5 6 Totals 
Total numbers of males 26 13 7 5 3 1 55 
Constantly monogamous 21 4° 2 0 0 ) 27 
Constantly polygynous 5 1 0 0 0 0 6** 
Experienced change 8 5 5 3 1 22** 





* Some records, particularly of younger birds, may refer merely to occurrence as breeders in the study colony rather 
than to survival. See text. 
** In this table, the eight unbanded males which were part of the breeding population were arbitrarily relegated to 
the one-year group. Seven of these were monogamous. Their occurrence was as follows: 1942, 4; 1943, 0; 1944, 0; 
1945, 2; 1946, 1; 1947, 0. The eighth such male was polygynous and was present in 1947. 


29 survived for two or more years (table 3). Six of these were constantly monogamous 
and one was constantly polygynous, whereas 22 changed their status. There were nine 
males that survived four or more years, all of which fluctuated between monogamy and 
polygyny (see tables 3 and 4). 

Throughout the six years of study there was a trend toward increase in the propor- 
tion of females to males, with a corresponding increase in polygyny (table 2). But not 
all males followed the trend toward polygyny (table 4). A male (no. 2 in table 4) after 
being monogamous in the first two years when there was only a slight female excess 
(1942-43), became polygynous in 1944 (sex ratio, 19:23). But he returned to monog- 
amy in the year of a still higher ratio, 1945 (20:27) and continued as a monogamous 
male in the year 1946 when the sex ratio (31:37) was near to that in 1944, his only 
polygynous year. Also, number 5, who survived through all six years, was polygynous 
only in 1946 (ratio, 31:37), but monogamous in 1947, the year of the lowest male pro- 
portion (18:36). Likewise, number 14 started monogamously (1944 and 1945), became 
polygynous in 1946, but was monogamous in 1947. 
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Although no thorough studies of dominance or peck-order were made, certain males 
at the feeding station were obviously dominant to others. But this dominance was not 
always consistent with polygyny. A male considered to be dominant (number 6 in table 
4), although polygynous in 1945 and 1946 (he was the only male in 1946 to have three 


Changes in Pairing Relations of Individual Males in Successive Years* 


1942 1943 
Sex ratio (M:F) 13:15 13:14 
Male number 1 mo mo 
2 mo mo 
3 p(2) mo 
4 p(2) p(2) 
5 mo mo 
wad mo 
7 sii mo 
natn mo 
06 peas mo 
rr 
tab 
eC at, 8 Rea 
rn 
0 ii aa 
TR kei, Cai 
SS “was 8 tem 
me “peel 0 ald 
ee ie haat 
0m tti«C 
ae 
a 0tiClns— —«é«( Ct 
O00 Sa tti‘ié‘«C a 
7% sik ed 
Be ee 
a 
0 et (i 
i 
Remaining males, 
monogamous 
only** 8 4 
Total monogamous 11 12 
Total polygynous 2 1 
Total males 13 13 


Table 4 


1944 
19:23 


p(2) 
p(2) 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
p(2) 
p(2) 
p(2) 
mo 
mo 
mo 


wm 


14 
5 


19 


94 


1945 1946 
20:27 31:37 
p(2) mo 
mo mo 
mo p(2) 
p(2) p(3) 
p(2) mo 
p(2) coos 
mo mo 
mo mo 
p(2) mo 
p(2) mo 
mo p(2) 
p(2) p(2) 
p(2) mo 
mo p(2) 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
p(2) 
p(2) 
mo 
mo 
mo 
6 9 
12 24 
8 7 
20 31 


1947 
18:36 


* Key: M, male; F, female; mo, monogamous; p, polygynous; numbers in parentheses indicate numbers of mates. 
** Total monogamous males occurring one year only or without change of status, 27. 


females), had only one mate in 1944; whereas another (number 1) who seemed below 
him in peck-order had two females in 1944, and a third male (number 2), who was 
usually driven away by number 1 and number 6 and so evidently subordinate to them, 
was also polygynous in 1944. Male number 4, who seemed dominant to numbers 1, 2 
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and also to number 6, was polygynous in 1942 and 1943 (the only polygynous male in 
1943); but he had only one mate in 1944, in contrast to numbers 1 and 2. 

However, there were four cases of loss of a female to another male which might 
possibly involve dominance. These will be considered beyond in the discussion. 

When polygyny occurs, it usually comes about in the following manner: When the 
female is incubating (phase 3), the male does not guard her constantly as he does in 
phases 1 and 2, and he takes no part in incubation. Therefore, he pays less attention to 
his mate and he notices other females more. If an unmated female, or more rarely, 
a female whose mate does not seem to be aggressive enough to guard her, is present at 
this time, the unoccupied male may take this female polygamously as a “secondary” 
female. 

In most cases the male guards the secondary female while she is in phase 2 as assidu- 
ously as he did his primary female. In most cases I did not become aware of the new 
attachment until the secondary female had already started actual nest construction and 
copulation was being performed. As in second cycles, phase 1 may be extremely short, 
a matter of only a few days, or may be passed over entirely (see above). 

Antagonism between primary and secondary females has sometimes been noted. 
When this has occurred at or near the nest site of the primary female, the antagonism 
has been attributed to nest site competition rather than rivalry between females attended 
by the same male. 

At about the time the secondary female starts to incubate, the primary female’s eggs 
have usually hatched and the male assists in feeding the nestlings. Sometimes these 
events coincide quite closely. For instance, in 1944, a male mated with a secondary 
female the day his primary female began to incubate, April 19. On April 23 he accom- 
panied the secondary female as she built her nest. On April 28, this female laid the 
first of a set of four eggs, and the set was complete on May 1. On May 2, the primary 
female hatched her young and the male helped to feed them. More than one secondary 
female may be acquired successively in this fashion. In some instances, however, two 
of the mates may be acquired almost simultaneously. 

The entire attention of a male is not necessarily taken from the incubating female. 
Monogamous males spend much time on their guard perches near the nest at this time. 
Polygynous males have been known to guard at two nests if the incubation periods 
overlap. But if one female is in phase 2 while the other is in phase 3 (incubation), the 
male gives more attention to the former and guards her with greater zeal. 

The polygynous male M13 divided his time to a certain extent between his two 
mates. On May 12, even though he was assisting his female in feeding nestlings, he 
would occasionally fly over to the guard perch near the nest of the secondary female, 
220 feet away, where incubation was in progress. From this perch he would swoop low 
over me as I inspected the nest. 

Polygynous males are capable of performing in a single day activities which might 
be considered characteristic of more than one phase of the breeding cycle. For instance, 
M24, on May 10, 1946, fed nestlings of his primary female on the same day that he 
copulated with the secondary female. On May 27, 1946, M24 fed fledglings of his pri- 
mary female’s first brood (they had been fledged about two weeks), visited the guard 
perch at his secondary female’s nest, as well as visiting at the second nest of his primary 
female, who was in the early days of incubating a second set. 

In the year 1947, when the ratio of males to females was 1 to 2 (table 2), polygyny 
was most frequent. There were certain cases of polygyny in which it was difficult to 
determine whether the customary attention was paid to the secondary females. In other 
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cases (M40, M47, UMB8), it was questionable which, if any, of the females should be 
considered the primary one because their cycles were very nearly parallel, or because the 
precise timing was not ascertained. In these cases all females were classified as second- 
ary and the pairings designated as “multiple.” With M38, who had three mates, F38 
was designated as the primary female, possibly rather arbitrarily, because she was 
definitely his primary in the year before, but timing of the cycles of the three mates 
in 1947 seemed to be more or less parallel. 

Among three females attended by M24, two of them seemed to begin incubation at 
about the same time, but the third female’s activities were spaced at about the usual 
interval behind the first two. One of the two early females, F36, was definitely a pri- 
mary in the year before, and she was classified as a primary female in 1947. 

In 34 of a total of 35 cases of polygyny, the male fed nestlings of at least one female. 
In 23 cases he fed at least one brood of nestlings of a// his females. This number might 
have been higher but for the fact that in certain nestlings, the young died before time 
could be spent watching the nest to prove or disprove male attention. There were 17 
cases in which parts of two nestling periods overlapped; in seven of these the male was 


Table 5 


Feeding of Nestlings by Polygynous Males 


Number of 2 9 per polygynous ¢ : 2 3 4 Totals 
Number of cases 29 5 1 35 
Cases of ¢ feeding nestlings at nests of 
(1) All his 2 2 20 2 1 23 
(2) Some of his 2 2 9 2 11 


Cases of overlapping nestling periods, not more than 


two broods at one time 11 5 1 17 
Cases of ¢ feeding at two nests on the same day 5 1 1 
Cases of 6 feeding at nest of one 9 and fledgling 

of another on the same day 6 1 0 7 
Cases of ¢ feeding at none 0 1 0 1 


observed feeding at the two nests on the same day (table 5). There were also seven cases 
of the male feeding nestlings of one female and fledglings of another on the same day 
(table 5). The nestling periods never overlapped at any one time in more than two nests 
of one male. 

Although I was unable to carry out extended periods of watching at any one nest, 
periods varying from one to three hours at various nests throughout the fledging period 
indicate that although the female usually exceeds the male in the number of trips per 
hour with food, the reverse is sometimes true, particularly early in the nestling period 
when the female is brooding the young. In the seven cases of feeding at two nests on the 
same day by polygynous males, the combined rate for both nests might equal the maxi- 
mum rate for a male feeding at only one. But it was not observed to exceed this rate 
which was found to be 14 feedings per hour. Summaries of these records follow. 


M2 (designated as individual number 1 in table 4): Overlap in nestling periods at least eight 
days; distance between nests about 45 feet. On May 16, 1945 (observation period of three hours, 
6:36-9:36 a.m.), male feeds nestlings of primary female 8 times, nestlings of secondary female 7 times. 
Total, 15 feedings for entire period; average rate, 5 feedings per hour. 

M19 (designated as individual number 13 in table 4): Overlap in nestling periods at least two 
days; distance between nests about 80 feet. It was impossible to observe the two nests simultane- 
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ously. On June 14, 1945, at several nests wat. 1€ 1 ltaneously for two hours and 15 minutes 
(7:10-9:25 a.m.) in the vicinity of the secondary ie: Je. 19 defiritely fed at this nest once (at 8:42) 
and flew to the same nest site at 8:55, but feeding coula not be seen on the latter occasion. In the 
afternoon of this day, in 35 minutes of continuous watching, the male fed twice at the nest of the 
primary female. 

M44 (designated as individual number 8 ir «ble ). Overlap in nestling periods at least eight 
days; distance between nests 270 feet. On Jun », *°'S .h. mr was 2en .o deliver food to the 
secondary female’s nest at 7:30 a.m. and to that o ¢ ie primary fer ale at 11:11 a.m. These two nests 
also could not be observed simultaneously. 

M16 (designated as individual number 15 in tab » 4): Overlapping in 3 ‘stling periods at least 
7 days; distance between nests 282 feet. On May 22, 1946, each ne.. was observed twice for short 
periods between 8:08 and 11:42 a.m., totalling an hour and 17 minutes at each nest. It was impos- 
sible to watch the two nests simultaneously. The male fed three times at the primary female’s nest 
and five times at the secondary female’s nest. 

M40 (designated as number 26 in table 4): Overlap in nestling periods, at least 7 days; distance 
between nests 205 feet. On May 20, 1947, in an observation period of one-half hour, the male fed 
once at each nest. 

M47 (designated as number 24 in table 4): There were three overlapping nestling periods among 
the six cycles of the four females attended by this male. Feeding at two nests on one day was observed 
on June 17, 1947. The two nests were 105 feet apart. In two hours (8:17-10:17 a.m.), the male fed 
at one nest four times, at the second 11 times, giving a combined rate of 7.5 feedings per hour. The 
principal events in the history of M47 and his four females in 1947 before June 17 are summarized 
here. The four females and their nests are referred to as A, B, C, and D. 

April 25, M47 accompanies A while she builds. May 11, feeds nestlings at B. May 20, brings food 
to the nest of A (to the incubating female?) and also feeds nestlings of C. May 21, accompanies A, 
who reverted to phase 2 through an accident to the nestlings of her first brood. May 23, accompanies 
separately A and D, both building nests for their second broods and also later on feeds nestlings at C. 
May 27, accompanies B in phase 2 of a new cycle, her first brood having become almost independent. 
June 3, feeds D on her nest while she incubates. June 17, feeds nestlings of A’s new brood and also 
those of D. 

M24 (designated as number 17 in table 4): Overlap in nestling periods 13 days; nests located on 
opposite sides of one tree, 35 feet apart. Feeding of nestlings was observed at two nests on one day 
as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Length of feedings by feedings by Average 
observation male at male at sec- hourly 
Date period primary nest ondary nest Total rate 
May 12, 1947 % hr. (2:02-2:32 p.m.) 4 1 5 10 
May 13, 1947 1 hr. (3:26-4:26 p.m.) 1 2 3 3 
May 16, 1947 4 hr. (9:31-10:01 a.m.) 1 5 6 12 


Because of the special significance of the simultaneous attention of M24 to his three 
females, a full record of the events recorded from April 11 to June 24, 1947, is given 
here. The primary female, F36, nested in pine A; secondary female 1, F51, nested in 
the same tree 35 feet north of the nest of the primary female; secondary female 2, F18, 
nested in pine E, 85 feet to the northwest of the nest of F51. The first two could be 
watched simultaneously. The record of all the activities of M24 during periods of con- 
tinuous observation is believed to be complete. It was not possible to record all the 
activities of the females, nor to be certain, sometimes, whether they carried food in 
their bills. “4” refers to M24 unless otherwise noted. “?” refers to the female of each 
column unless otherwise noted. “Pair” refers to M24 and the respective female of each 
column. Asterisks in the hour column indicate isolated observations. 
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Date 


April 
11 


April 
14 
April 
19 


April 
28 


April 
29 


April 
30 


May 


May 


May 


May 
10 


12 


Jan., 1952 


Hour 


7:35 
a.m. 


8:10 


a.m. 


6:30 


p.m. 


7:06 


* 


a.m. 


Later 


NR 


NRK WHNH 


NN bd 


:30 


Activities at nest 
of F36 


é accompanies 2, who 
carries nesting material 
site. 


6 perches with 2 on 
wire near nest site 

Pair walks about together, 
another pair present, many 
kit notes. Later: pair cop- 
ulates. 


@ incubating. 


9 incubating. 


Q incubating. 


6 flies from pine E, alights 
on wires in vicinity of nest, 
ruffs out and utters 
schl-r-r-r-up notes at an- 
other ¢ whose mate is 
nesting in same tree. 


@ brings food to nestlings 
(observed once). 

2 made 8 trips to nest; on 
at least 5 of these she fed 
nestlings. ¢ did not feed 
nestlings but at 1:04 p.m. 
he alighted on wire near 
this nest with food, looked 
toward the nest, but de- 
livered at the nest of F51. 
2 made 11 trips to nest; 
on at least 7 of these she 
fed the nestlings. ¢ fed the 
nestlings 9 times. 


Observation starts. 


@ feeds nestlings. 
Q at nest first, feeds nest- 
lings; @ arrives and feeds 
nestlings with 9 present. 
@ feeds nestlings. 
é feeds nestlings. 


Q feeds nestlings. 


9 feeds nestlings, leaves 
just before ¢ comes to 
feed nestlings. 

@ feeds nestlings. 


BEHAVIOR OF BREWER BLACKBIRD 


Activities at nest 
of F51 


é accompanies ? to 
wires near her nest site. 


Q incubating. 


Q incubating. 


Q incubating. 


é brings food to nest- 

lings (one trip observed). 
6 and 9 bring food to 
nestlings (observed once). 


Q made 6 trips to nest 
and fed nestlings on each 
trip. ¢ fed nestlings 4 
times and removed ex- 
creta twice. 


Q made at least 11 trips 
to the nest. On some of 
these she had food. ¢ did 
not feed nestlings. 


@ feeds nestlings. 
9 feeds nestlings. 
@ feeds nestlings, and 
removes excreta. 


2 feeds nestlings. 
6 feeds nestlings. 














































Activities at nest 
of F18 


Pair seen together twice. 
' 

Pair seen together in vi- 
cinity of nest site; Q has 
nesting material. Later: 
6 accompanies 2 as she 
carries material to site. 
Pair flies to ground; 
alight near another pair. 
$6 6 display “heads up.” 
& perches on tip of nest 
tree (pine E), then flies 
over to vicinity of pine A. 


9 incubating. 


@ drinks, forages, returns 
to nest; ¢ not with her. 




















































Date 


May 
12 


May 


May 
14 

May 
16 


Hour 


2:32 


4:02 
4:05 
4:09 


4:12 
4:17 
4:18 
4:20 


9:31 
a.m. 
9:32 


Activities at nest 
of F36 


Summary: 2 made 5 trips 
to nest and fed nestlings 
each time; ¢ fed nestlings 
4 times. 


é feeds nestlings. 


9 feeds nestlings. 


@ feeds nestlings, 
removes excreta. 


9 feeds nestlings, 

2 feeds nestlings, 

2 feeds nestlings, 

removes excreta. 

6, with food, alights on 
wires near nest, flies to- 
ward the nest, hovers in 
front of it, then out to- 
ward the observer, then to- 
ward the nest, then alights 
on a branch half-way be- 
tween the two nests, then 
to the wire, then delivers 
at the other nest 


Q feeds nestlings, 
removes excreta. 


@ feeds nestlings. 
@ feeds nestlings. 
é feeds nestlings. 


Q goes to nest. 

Summary: 2 made 9 trips 
to the nest and fed the nest- 
lings on at least 8 of these; 
é fed nestlings once. 


é seen feeding nestlings 
once. 


2 goes to nest. 


2 goes to nest. 


THE CONDOR 


Activities at nest 
of F51 


2 feeds nestlings. 
Summary: 9 made 5 
trips to nest and fed 
nestlings each time; 
é fed nestlings once. 


2 goes to nest, 
removes excreta. 

& goes to nest, feeds 
nestlings; while he is 
there 2 comes and 
feeds nestlings. First 
6, then 2 leaves nest. 


Q feeds nestlings. 


@ feeds nestlings. 


& feeds nestlings. 


Q feeds nestlings. 


@ feeds nestlings, 
eats excreta. 


2 feeds nestlings, 
removes excreta. 


Summary: 2 made 7 
trips to the nest and fed 
the nestlings on at least 6 
of these; ¢ fed nestlings 
twice. 


6 drives another ¢ 
from nest tuft. 

é feeds nestlings, 
removes excreta. 
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Activities at nest 
of F18 


¢ incubating. 


Another 9 in pre-coi- 
tional posture on edge of 
creek. ¢ approaches her 
but at same time another 
é approaches also. ¢ goes 
to this other ¢ in “head- 
up” posture, terminating 
the incident. Later: ¢ 
seen on wires near nest. 
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Jan., 1952 
Date Hour 
May 9:37 
16 9:40 
9:41 
9:43 
9:44 
9:46 
9:48 
9:49 
9:50 
9:57 
9:59 
10:00 
May 11:06 
17 a.m. to 
12:06 
p.m. 
12:26 to 
1:26 
p.m. 
May * 
19 
May * 
20 
May . 
22 
May * 
23 
May * 
24 
May 9:54 
30 a.m. 
11:00 
May * 
31 
June * 
3 
June * 
6 
June * 





Activities at nest 
of F36 


Q feeds nestlings, 
removes excreta. 


@ feeds nestlings. 
@ feeds nestlings. 
@ feeds nestlings. 
@ feeds nestlings, removes 
excreta; ¢ feeds nestlings 
immediately after 9 leaves. 


é@ drives two male Red- 
wings from beneath nest. 
Summary: 9 made 7 trips 
to nest and fed nestlings on 
at least 5 of these; ¢ fed 
nestlings once. 


Q made 24 trips to nest and 
fed nestlings on at least 22 
of these; ¢ did not feed 
nestlings. 

@ still feeding nestlings ; 
possible to see at least 2 
young in nest; 

Q removes excreta. 

@ fed a fledgling; later, 
@ fed fledgling again. 


é feeds fledglings of either or both these 9 9. 


Q feeds fledglings on 
ground beneath pine A. 
9 feeds fledglings in tules 
not far from pine A. 


6 feeds a fledgling ; 
@ also feeds a fledgling. 





BEHAVIOR OF 


BREWER BLACKBIRD 


Activities at nest Activities at nest 
of F51 of F 


6 feeds nestlings. 

é feeds nestlings. 

2 feeds nestlings, 
remains at nest. 

As & comes to feed 
nestlings 9 leaves. 


© feeds nestlings. 


Q feeds nestlings. 
& feeds nestlings. 


Summary: 92 fed nest- 
lings 3 times; ¢ fed 
nestlings 5 times. 


One hour of observation 
divided with several other 
nests in this vicinity re- 
vealed this ? feeding nest- 

9 made 20 trips to nest lings; ¢ was not seen. 

and fed nestlings on at 

least 11 of these; ¢ fed 

nestlings 6 times. 

Q fed a fledgling in 

pine B; ¢ twice feda 

fledgling in pine A. 


& seen in the vicinity 

of this nest. 

Q and ¢ feed nestlings; 
é alights near this nest 
but flies off to pine B and 
gives food to a fledgling. 


é and 9 feed nestlings. 


Q at beginning of phase @ feeds nestlings twice. 
2; ¢ accompanies 9 who 

takes nesting material to 

site of first nest. 


Q moulding nest. 


4 and 9 feed a fledgling; 
é in partial pre-coitional 
posture approaches 9. 

8, with food; goes to- 

ward nest but comes 

away and feeds a fledg- 

ling (fledgling of which 

27). 

& feeds nestlings of 

second brood. 
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Sometimes, in the case of a male with two females, the disruption of the cycle of one 
of the females—the loss of eggs or death of nestlings—will throw her back from phase 3 
or 4 into phase 2, ready for the beginning of a new cycle, earlier than if she had fledged 
her young. In two such instances, this has led to transfer to a new mate. In 1944, a 
female (F22), reverting to phase 2, found her mate (M45) occupied with a secondary 
female that was starting the nesting cycle. Thus, F22 was available to another male 
(M2) who took her as his secondary female, since his primary female was incubating. 

In 1945, two pairs returned intact from 1944 (M11—F4 and M19-F25) and with 
them a third female (UF5) which was the only female remaining unbanded in the col- 
ony in 1945. M11 took UFS as a secondary female in the usual way. Her nestlings died, 
causing her to revert to phase 2 a day or two before the primary female, F4, had finished 
caring for her fledglings and was ready to commence a new cycle. Usually under such 
circumstances the primary pair recommences the second cycle together. But in this 
instance, the male (M11) had already had his attention focused on the reverting sec- 
ondary female. This made the primary female (F4) available to another male (M19) 
whose own primary female was incubating at the time. Thus, F4 became the secondary 
female of M19 for her second brood. M19 fed the nestlings of this brood as well as those 








Table 6 
Breeding Status of Females at the Colony 
Years of survival 1 2 3 4 5 6 Totals 
Banded Unbanded Total 

Always primary 12 5 17 10 7 3 2 0 39 
Changing 1 : 1 7 2 3 1 1 15 
Always secondary 17 3 20 2 1 0 0 0 23 
Unknown 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 

31 8 39 19 10 6 3 1 78 


of his primary female, F25. The following season, 1946, both primary pairs M11—F4 
and M19-F25 remated for the third consecutive season, and all were monogamous. 

Promiscuous copulations, that is, copulation between un-paired individuals, was 
rare. It was indicated, however, in 1947, the year of the highest preponderance of 
females, on at least two occasions. But because observations were incomplete, the status 
of the birds concerned was not clearly known at the time. In 1946, a “stolen” copulation 
occurred: a male (M2) whose own mate (F11) was incubating copulated with another 
female (F32) whose young had just died (or had been destroyed) while her own mate 
(M16) had his attention centered on his secondary female (F54) who was in phase 2. 
But on the following day M16 exchanged ruff-outs with M2 and was later found to have 
reestablished relations with F32, while still maintaining those with F54. 


THE PAIR BOND 


A monogamous male’s mate is considered a “primary female.” The first seasonal 
mate of a polygynous male is also considered a primary female. Secondary females are 
those that mate with a polygynous male subsequently in the same year. However, the 
females of the polygynous birds M40, M47 and UM8 in the season of 1947 were all 
considered secondary, and were exceptions to this definition. The females of M38 and 
M24 in the same season were also exceptions. 

Some females remained in primary relations throughout their years in the colony; 
others were always secondary. Some changed their status from year to year; while a 
few shifted from primary to secondary status for a second brood within one season. 
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There were 34 banded females that were always primary, 20 banded females that 
were secondary, and 15 that changed their status. One female in 1947 (F65) fledged 
a brood of young without my ever being able to determine her status (table 6). 

Among the 15 that changed their status, there were five which changed from primary 
status for the first brood to secondary for the second brood in the same year (individual 
femaies nos. 1, 2, 8, 12 and 15 in table 7). In three of these (nos. 1, 8 and 12), the 
original mate disappeared during the season. The other two (nos. 2 and 15) became the 
secondary mates of other males although their own mates were still present. The cir- 
cumstances explaining these latter two cases of ‘‘cycle disruption” are related on page 24 
(females F4 and F22). 

There were 9 instances of change from primary status in one year to secondary /n 
the subsequent year. These occurred in females numbered 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 13 and 14 
in table 7. The change came about in the second year of occurrence in the colony for 
numbers 4-7; in the third year for number 10; and in the fourth year for number 13. 
Female 14 changed this way twice, in her third and fifth years. 

In all of these instances, except number 6 (F57), the changes came about when the 
primary mate of the preceding year failed to return. In 1947, the second year of occur- 
rence of number 6 (F57), her primary mate (M40), who returned also, did not pair 
with her. Instead, he mated polygynously with two other females, both of these in sec- 
ondary status, while number 6 (F57) became one of the four secondary females of M47 
(see above). This constituted one of the three “primary divorces” from the total of 45 
primary pairings. 

There were 6 instances of change from secondary to primary in the subsequent year 
(table 7). These occurred in numbers 2, 3, 9 and 11 in their second year; number 14 
in her fourth and number 15 in her fifth year. In two of these (2 and 15), the female 
had first changed from primary to secondary within one season and before becoming 
primary in the subsequent year. In all of these cases the mate of the secondary pairing 
returned. All, therefore, with the exception of number 11, were involved in “secondary 
divorces.”’ (Number 2 was involved in both a primary and a secondary divorce.) 

Only two females became primaries to the same male. whose secondary mates they 
had been at an earlier time. Number 11 was the secondary mate of M45 in 1944 and 
his primary in 1945 and 1946. Number 15 maintained a primary bond for four years 
(1943-1946) with M11. Her one secondary mating occurred because of “cycle disrup- 
tion” in her fourth year, 1945. In 1947, when M11 failed to return, she became the 
primary of M19 to whom she had been secondary for her second brood in 1945, two 
years before. 

Out of a total of 20 banded females that were always secondary, there were only 3 
(F33, F54 and F70) which returned for two or more years (see table 6). In each of 
these returning secondaries, their mate of the previous year did not return. Because 
there were only three unbanded females in secondary status in the six years of study, 
two in 1942 and one in 1945, there is the possibility that either the number of returning 
secondaries might be higher, or that some of these three might have, on a subsequent 
year, become primary and been additions to the group of females of shifting status. 

Because 15 females individually varied in pairing relations over the years of their 
survival, it is believed that had the 20 banded females which were in the “always sec- 
ondary” group survived longer (only two survived for two years and one for three), 
they too might have changed and become primaries in some years. It will be noted in 
table 6 that while less than half of the banded one-year birds were primaries, about 90 
per cent of the two- and three-year birds were primaries at some time. 

In the six years of study 115 pairings were recorded, 70 primary pairings and 45 
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secondary ones. In 45 of the total of 70 primary pairings, both members of a primary 
pair returned in the following year. From these 45 possibilities for remating (table 8) 
there were 42 rematings (93.3 per cent) and only three divorces (6.6 per cent). 

In addition, there were six cases in which a returning banded bird had been mated 
to an unbanded one in the previous year. Some of these unbanded birds may, of course, 
have returned the following year and might have added to the total of either the remat- 
ings or divorce. 


Table 7 


Changes in Pairing Relations of Females* 





Number of female Year of occurrence 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 
1(F52) Rt DN sociedad Abeiad n° ‘uleehietes 
2(F22) UPS NUPEOUNREDD, kee eee” cee | eres 
3(F32) S RAPD Rese awe a asta 
4(F44) P | Se ee ge wise 
5(F50) P eat” eee oe 8 
6(F57) r nee ee ade, eee ee 8 
7(F51) r ee oo ae ee ee lf eee 
8(F49) r Pee ee (lS ee 
9(F38) S P(SD) mo. | Cease OP Claas (Otis gem 
10(F41) r PR meee eee) ek? CF eos 
11(F31) S P (with first PR TN Ses me = fl al Ae eae 
year’s mate) 
12(F66) P PR PR, SSIMMEN GOED) woke Csiro 
2nd. b. SW 
13(F20) P P(PD) PR MO ice etacase 
14(F18) $ PR SNM P(SD) Bie scasuceee 
15(F4) Pp PNM PR PR, PR(SD) PNM 
2nd. b. SCD (fourth 
~-— year’s 


* Explanation: 

P, primary status. 

PR, primary status, remating with primary mate of previous year. 

PNM, primary status with new mate, mate of previous year not returning. 

PD, primary divorce, primary mate of previous year returning but mating with another female. 

S, secondary status. 

SNM, secondary status with new mate, primary mate of previous year not returning. 

SD, secondary divorce, secondary mate of previous year returning but mating with another female. 

2nd. b. SW, secondary status for second brood, the primary mate for first brood disappearing (the female ‘widowed 
in season’’). 

2nd. b. SCd, secondary status for second brood (primary mate still present) due to ‘‘cycle disruption.” 


secondary ) 


Not considered as divorces are three cases in which one member of a primary pair 
returned to the study colony while the other deserted to another place and survived to 
complete at least one breeding season. The deserting individuals are included in that 
group of 11 males and 9 females which shifted to or from the study colony. In each case 
of desertion, the pairs were broken after one season in the study colony, and the desert- 
ing individual never returned. 

Two of the three cases of primary divorce are mentioned above (no. 2 and no. 6, 
table 7). One of these (no. 6) was detailed above. The details of the other (no. 2) are 
as follows: The female (F22), whose case of “cycle disruption” in 1944 is explained on 
page 24, returned in 1945 as did her primary mate, M45, and her secondary mate, M2. 
Because she mated with neither her primary nor secondary previous mates in 1945, she 
was credited with both a primary and a secondary divorce. 

The third primary divorce occurred when a female (no. 13, table 7) divorced M12 
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in 1945, her second year of occurrence. Although M12, her mate of the previous year, 
1944, returned, he mated instead with another female (F19, an “always primary,” see 
table 6). The mate of F19 of the previous year had failed to return. Number 13 paired 
with M14, a male whose mate of 1944 also did not return in 1945. Thus, although both 
of these returning females made new matings, each with a returning male, only one 
divorce occurred. 


Table 8 


Remating and Divorce in Primary Pairs 


1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 Total Per cent 

Cases in which both members of a 

primary pair returned from the 

preceding year 4 8 10 13 10 45 
Case of remating 4 8 8 13 9 42 93 
Cases of divorce 0 0 2 0 1 3 7 
Undetermined cases possibly of 

remating or divorce 1 2 0 1 2 6 

Table 9 


Duration of the Bond in 70 Primary Pairs 











Years 
1 2 3 5 6 

Pairs established in 1942 and perhaps 

in existence before 1942 +1 +1 +1 +1 +1 0 
Pairs formed and dissolved in 

1943-1947 29 9 3 1 0 0 
Pairs formed in 1944-1947, intact in 

1947, and perhaps in existence 

after 1947 6+ s4. sh ee 0 0 
Totals 44 15 7 3 1 0 


Some primary pairs maintained their pair bond for a number of years. This is de- 
tailed in table 9. 


M6, who survived for all six seasons, had but two primary females; one, F6, was his mate in the 
years 1942-1944; and when F6 did not return in 1945, he mated with F2, with whom he continued 
for the remaining three years of the study period. 

M14, who survived for four years (1943-1946) had F10 as primary female for the first two years 
and F20 for the last two. Pair M2—F11 remained intact as a primary pair for all five years that each 
bird occurred (1942-1946). Likewise pair M17-F24 survived intact for all the four years (1944-1947) 
that each occurred, as did M24—F36 for the three years (1945-1947) of their occurrence. 


Of the total of 45 secondary pairs, there were only six in which both members re- 
turned in the following year. In all six there was a secondary divorce; that is, none of 
the secondary matings occurred twice. Two females (nos. 11 and 15, table 7) moved 
from a secondary relation in one year to a primary one in a subsequent year with the 


same male. 
COLONIAL NESTING 


In the area within about a 12-mile diameter around the colony at the mouth of the 
Carmel River, I found nine other colonies and no pairs nesting singly, although it is 
possible that a single pair might have been overlooked. Some nests on the peripheries 
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of the colonies were considerably more isolated than the majority of nests toward the 
centers. The river-mouth colony was a quarter mile west of the nearest other colony, 
the second nearest being a mile to the north. 

In no year did the river-mouth colony exceed an area covering nine acres. Every 
year the greatest density of nests was confined to the center area of one acre. Consider- 
ing only the first nesting for the season of each female in the years 1944-1946, the den- 
sity for the whole colony varied from 4.1 nests per acre in 1944 to 6.7 in 1946, whereas 
in the center acre alone the density varied from 14 in 1944 to 23 in 1945. La Rivers 
(1944) found that on a 15-acre tract 14 miles northwest of Reno, Nevada, during the 
period May 17 to June 16, 1934, there were 107 nests of this species, a density of 
“slightly more than 7 nests per acre.” 

Three of four pines in the center acre of the river-mouth colony were particularly 
attractive to the birds. One pair of these trees, with trunks four feet apart and branches 
intermingling, but separated from the other trees, had a height of 45 feet and a com- 
bined spread of about 48 feet. This pair of trees (considered as one unit and referred 
to as pine E) contained seven nests in simultaneous use in 1945. The nests varied from 
21 to 42 feet above the ground; no two nests were closer together than about nine feet, 
nor farther apart than about 37. This represents the maximum crowding in the colony. 
Possibly such crowding was partly due to the fact that the trees were not evenly dis- 
tributed over the nine acres. 

The arrangement of nests of polygynous males does not suggest a territory embrac- 
ing them all as is the case in some polygynous species, such as the Yellow-headed Black- 
bird, Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus (Fautin, 1940), or the bishop-bird, Euplectes 
hordeacea (Lack, 1935). Although the nests of a polygynous male may be in the same 
tree, one of the nests may be as near or even nearer to the nest of another male than 
to its own second nest. But frequently the nests of a polygynous male were in different 
trees, often considerably farther separated than the nests of different males, with one 
or more other nests in between. ; 

In 1944, the nests of the two females of M2 were 40 feet apart in trees on opposite sides of a 
street. M13 had two females, the primary having a nest 10 feet away in the same tree from the second- 
ary of M2, and placed near the end of a limb almost over the center of the street and in a rough line 
between the secondary and primary females of M2. The secondary nest of M13 was 220 feet away 
from the primary one, at the other end of the colony, with the nest of still another male in between. 

In 1946, M16 had the nests of his primary and secondary females separated by 282 feet. Nesting 
about 15 feet away on the other side of the same pine in which the primary female was situated was 
the nest of a monogamous pair, while 20 feet from the secondary nest in the latter’s tree was the 
secondary nest of still another male. All the breeding cycles of these females mentioned overlapped, 
at least in part, especially from the beginning of phase 2 through phase 4. 

Sometimes nests of a polygynous male may be situated in the same tree. The primary and first 
secondary females of M24, the male with a primary and two secondaries in 1947 referred to previoushy, 
were about 35 feet apart at opposite sides of pine A, but another polygynous male concurrently had 
the nests of his two females in the same tree. The cycles of the four females more or less coincided. 
The longest distances separated primary and secondary nests of each male, and not the nests of the 
two different males. The nest of the third female of M24 was in a different tree, 85 feet from the 
nearest nest in pine A and with the nest of another polygynous blackbird in between. 

The nests of the four females of M47, in 1947, possibly suggest a territory in that three of 
the females had nests in pine N. The fourth female had a nest in the next pine to the north (pine M). 
This nest was 105 feet from the nearest nest of M47 in concurrent use in pine N with no other nest 
in between. But here again there were nests of other pairs in concurrent use in pine N about as near 
(10 feet) to one of the two nests of M47 as these two nests were to each other, and considerably nearer 
than the nest of the third female of M47 in pine M. 
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BEHAVIOR OF BREWER BLACKBIRD 


AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOR 


By aggressive behavior is meant (1) the flying of one bird at another and forcing it 
to fly away, and (2) posturing with the ruff-out or the head-up display. 

If an attack occurs on the ground, the attacked bird usually re-alights a short way 
off. If the attack occurs on a fence post, power wire, or pole, the attacked bird is dis- 
placed from the perch. If it occurs in a nest tree, the attacked bird usually leaves the iree 
altogether. But the attack is usually not followed with further pursuit beyond displace- 
ment from the perch or nest tree. If immediate displacement is not effected by the attack 
there may be contact between the two birds. 

Aggressive behavior of the male is only partially restricted to a limited area. This 
area includes the nest tree and adjacent guard perches. But such localized aggression 
does not begin to take place until after the pairs are formed during phase 1. From the 
latter portion of phase 1 through phase 4, there is a certain amount of aggressive be- 
havior by the male centering in this area. This activity reaches its height in phase 2. 
There is also considerable aggression between females and between pairs centered in the 
nest tree. But other pairs eventually settle in the nest tree. Apparently a tolerance is 
developed between these pairs. How this is brought about is not understood. 

Birds of other species are also driven from the nest tree and the immediate vicinity. 
Attacks have been observed on the Redwing (Agelaius phoeniceus), the~Cowbird 
(Molothrus ater), the House Finch (Carpodacus mexicanus), and others. 

The greatest portion of the male’s aggressive activity is directly concerned with 
guarding his female, as outlined on page 9, as part of the activities characteristic of 
phases 1 and 2. This reaches its height in the latter phase, but extends somewhat into 
subsequent phases. The action is not limited to any area and may occur wherever the 
female may be, in any part of the colony and at any distance from the nest tree. 

In attempting to evaluate the role of the sexes in guarding the nest site and nest tree, 
with its adjacent guard perches, and to compare the extent of localized male aggression 
versus non-localized aggression directly connected with a sexual situation, the histories 
of 14 males and their mates were selected for extensive analysis (see table 10). Not 
each seasonal record of each male and his mate (or mates) was selected but only those 
seasonal histories were utilized which were considered to be both sufficiently studied 
and fairly representative of aggressive behavior in general. The histories included both 


« Monogamous and polygynous behavior in any given year and those of males in different 


years where change in pairing status occurred. 
In these histories a total of 426 incidents of aggression were recorded (table 10). 


Table 10 


Classification of Records of Aggressive Behavior 











By 3 without Q taking part By 9 alone By pair together Totals 
9 absent present _ Total Total g “ g = ‘3 
Not defi- = =3 oa gs = 
nitely Sex- - o 55 $ 
sexual ual oO 33 & 
Column 
designation \ B ¢ D E I G H I J 
1. At nest tree and 
vicinity 78 32 49 159 48 18 46 22 86 293 
2. Away from nest 
tree and vicinity 12 4 92 108 12 0 13 0 13-133 


Totals 
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These concerned only acts between Brewer Blackbirds and not between a blackbird 
and some other species. Acts of aggression which obviously concerned food, or roosts, 
are omitted. Aggressive actions away from the defended area admittedly might concern 
a source of food not apparent to the observer but certainly in most cases they did not. 
The result of observations of aggression over food at the feeding station, which unfor- 
tunately are scanty, will be discussed in connection with individual dominance. 

A total of 293 incidents of aggression were recorded at the nest tree and vicinity 
(line 1, column J in table 10). By nest tree and vicinity is meant the tree in which the 
nest is located, the shrubbery immediately below it, the ground in the umbrage of the 
tree, and the guard perches used by the male. Precise boundaries of the defended area 
were not obvious, if any really existed at all. No boundaries of aggression for the males 
whose mates had nests in the two adjacent pines (referred to above under “colonial 
nesting” as pine E) could be plotted beyond the fact that localized aggression occurred 
in these two trees and on the power wires (guard perches) on the opposite side of the 
street, 15 to 50 feet from the nests. Other nest trees in the colony were smaller and might 
contain as few as one or two nests. 

It was noted that both male and female were more vigorous in repulsing trespassing 
birds when these birds were in that part of the tree near the nest site, or in the nesting 
branch, or tuft, itself. 

The guard perch was used by males as a vantage point to watch the activities of 
other males and the coming and going of his female to and from the nest. Often his 
uttering of the schl-r-r-up notes from the guard perch were answered with the same note 
by the female on the nest. Ryves and Ryves (1934) describe similar “song perches” 
for the polygamous Corn Bunting (Emberiza calandra) in England which were used by 
the male to watch the nest site and the activities of the female passing to and from it. 


M2, in 1944, used as guard perch the top of a power pole which was within a few feet of the 
trunk of the nest tree. The branches of the tree partly surrounded the pole, but the top of it was in 
the open and at a slightly higher elevation than the nest, which was about eight feet away. This bird 
also used the wires which stretched in both directions from the pole. His points of rest on the wires 
were indefinite and seemed to extend about 10 to 20 feet from the pole. 

' M9, in 1944, used as guard perch any of five parallel wires that passed along his nest tree. The 
point at which the bird perched was more or less opposite to the nest and about 10 or 15 feet away. 
Along these wires this bird drove and postured aggressively at the other two males which also nested 
in the tree. One of these males used the highest branch tip of the tree, as well as the wire; the third 
male’s perch was usually on the wire at a point also opposite his nest which was about 15 feet west 
of the nest of M9. But I could not see that any of these males seemed definite as to the exact point 
of perching. 

In 1946 M21 used principally the tips of two upsweeping branches, about 15 feet apart and about 
35 feet southeast of the nest (second brood) of his primary female and about 100 feet northeast of 
that of his secondary female. From these perches, where he could watch both nest sites, he postured 
in elevated-tail display as his primary female passed by on trips with food for the nestlings. On June 1 
(both females in phase 4), he repeatedly flew from these perches to drive House Finches from the nest 
of his primary female. He also flew from his primary’s nest tree to dislodge a male Brewer Blackbird 
from the nest tree of his secondary female, returning to the tree of the former female. On June 6, 
another male Brewer Blackbird alighted on a branch tip of the primary’s tree while M21 was at her 
nest feeding nestlings. M21 immediately flew out from the nest and dashed at this intruder, forcing 
him off the tree. 


Of the total of 293 cases of aggression in the nest tree and vicinity (line 1, table 10), 
159 or 54 per cent concerned action by the male without the female of the pair taking 
part; 48 or 16 per cent concerned action by the female alone; and 86 or 30 per cent 
by the pair acting together. 
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Because of the influence of the female’s presence on the action of the male’s behavior 
in general, the 159 cases of male action without the female taking part in aggressive 
behavior have been broken down into two categories (table 10): “female absent” (line 1, 
column A) and “female present” (line 1, columns B and C). 

The cases of aggression at the nest tree by the male of the pair without the female 
taking part but where the female is nonetheless present have been further broken down 
into situations not definitely sexual (line 1, column B), and others definitely concerned 
with sex (line 1, column C). By sexual situation is meant (1) action of the other male 
toward the female of the pair (walking toward, flying to, and alighting in close 
proximity of the female); (2) pre-coitional display by the other male to the female; 
(3) action of the female toward the other male (walking toward, flying to and alighting 
in close proximity of, the other male); and (4) generalized female and pre-coitional 
displays, or utterances of the copulatory notes by the female in the presence of the other 
male. When the other male is merely present in the nest tree without these actions or 
displays being exhibited, no definite sexual situation is considered to have occurred and 
the aggressive actions of the male of the pair are relegated to column B. There were 
32 cases “not definitely sexual” in the nest tree and 49 that were considered sexual 
(20 per cent and 31 per cent of male aggression at nest tree, respectively). 

Aggression by the female alone in the nest tree occurred 48 times, as mentioned 
above. Although only occasionally extending her aggression to adjacent wires or the 
area immediately beneath the nest tree, the vigor of her attack seemed greater than that 
of the male alone. There are occasional cases of seizure of female by female in the nest 
tree (see description of phase 1), especially at the nest site. Concerning aggression at 
the nest site, Chapman (1928:138) states that in the Wagler Oropendola (Zarhynchus 
wagleri), it is only the females that fight. 

Pairs also act together in defense of the nest tree. This team action is based on 86 
records also mentioned above. In 22 of these, or 26 per cent, the initiative seems to be 
equally shared by male and female of the attacking pair. In only 18, or 21 per cent, the 
attack was initiated by the male. But in 46, or 53 per cent, it was initiated by the female. 

When the male takes the initiative, he usually drives at a lone male, or the male 
of a pair. When the female takes the initiative, it is usually another female that is driven 
away. There are three cases, however, in which the female of the pair attacked a male 
which was trespassing, while her mate, who was present, did not assist. In 17 cases, 
when two pairs were present, however, the male mates of either attacking or defending 
females merely followed their females in flights to the nest tree and did not attack each 
other. 

The females often attacked each other vigorously. At such times, the males seem to 
watch each other. If, in her aggressive actions, one female happens to perch near the 
other male, or if she responds to the presence of the males by exhibiting the generalized 
female display, the mate will fly toward them and intercede with the head-up display. 
Up to this moment males may exchange ruff-out display with appropriate calls, but 
motion towards the other male often is not elicited until the latter is near the female 
or responds to her posturing. Three examples of aggression in a nest tree by a pair in 
which the female took the initiative follow: 


On April 14, 1944, F24 was repeatedly driving F66 who was trespassing in pine M, where F24 
had her nest. On one of these occasions F24 followed up the attack on the street beneath the nest, 
whereupon the two males came as F66 went into the pre-coitional display; both males did head-up 
display. 

On April 2, 1944, two pairs (pair A, M9 and F2, and pair B, M11 and F4) contend for a nest site 
in pine I. Pair B is perched on wire near nest site. Soon F2 (of pair A3, uttering the aggressive hit 
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notes, alights on wire near them. Immediately M9 (of pair A) alights between F2 and pair B, does 
head-up display, to which M11 replies with like display. F2 flies to one of the branch tips of pine I, 
whereupon F4 dashes at her. 

Pair A of the above example was involved in another nest-site contention in pine E on April 28, 
1944. Pair B in this example, however, refers to M14 and F10. Pair B was on the wires opposite pine E 
when pair A flew across to the nest site. Pair B flew after them, the female going inside the nest tuft. 
There was an utterance of excited kit notes, a sguawk from inside the tuft and the two females tumbled 
out of the nesting tuft, fluttering down toward the ground in close contact. Although both males were 
in the nest tree, there was no record of aggression beyond their accompanying their mates to the 
nest tree. 


The largest number of aggressive actions of any one type away from the nest tree 
is that of the directly sexual type (92). The motivating causes of the aggressive be- 
havior in some of the other categories of action away from the nest tree (line 2) were 
not clear. It was believed possible that some of the 12 cases in column A may have 
occurred when the female was present but not visible to the observer. Some of the actions 
of lone females (line 2, column E) and of females in the presence of their mates (line 2, 
column G) obviously concerned a source of nesting material, and all the actions in these 
two categories may have had the same motivation. 

No thorough studies of dominance were made, but some evidence was obtained indi- 
cating dominance in a social situation at the feeding station. But in sexual situations, 
that is, the aggression of male in defense of his mate, dominance seemed to have little 
or no influence. When one of these dominant males approached the female of a less 
dominant male, the latter did not hesitate to defend his mate. M1, who was driven by 
most males, including M14, at the feeding station, nevertheless was aggressive in de- 
fending his mate against advances by this dominant bird. M1, on March 23, 1944, flew 
to M14, and displayed the head-up when the latter had alighted near the primary female 
of M1. On May 4, 1944, two other males gathered around the secondary female of M1 
as she displayed the pre-coitional. One of these was M14, and M1 did not hesitate to 
attack him. ; 

The records of M14 and M2 at the feeding station indicate that the former was 
dominant over the latter, also. As might be expected, M14 guarded his female against 
advances of M2. On March 31, 1944, the two pairs, M14—-F10 and M2-F11, were on 
the marsh. M2—F11 was rather close to F10. M2 walked to F10 and displayed in pre- 
coitional. M14 flew over to them, M2 stopped the display and the two males flew at one 
another. After this the pairs reassorted themselves and M2-F11 flew off together. But 
the less dominant (at the feeding station) M2 had defended his female two days pre- 
vious to the above incident. Pair M2—F11 was at the edge of the creek. F11, after a 
while, became separated. M14 flew down and alighted near her but M2 walked toward 
them in head-up display. Soon all three flew up, M2—F11 to their nest tree and M14 
to his. 

Because of the influence that the female has upon the male’s aggressive actions, it 
was thought better, in table 10, to insert actions “not definitely sexual” (column B) 
between those definitely sexual (C) and those in absence of the female (A) as an indi- 
cation that although no actual sexual situation was present it is still possible that the 
defending male was aggressive because his mate was there also and not merely because 
another male was present. 

It would seem, therefore, that the female has a decided influence on the aggressive 
behavior of this species. Although there is some aggression by a lone male which is influ- 
enced by an area, this localized activity does not occur prior to pair formation. More 
positive aggressive response is aroused in defense of the female during the process of 
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pair formation and afterward. Moreover, this defense may occur at any place. At the 
nest tree the female is more vigorous and is more apt to take the initiative in aggressive 
behavior of pair against pair, the males usually being more inclined to guard their mates 
rather than attack each other. 


DISCUSSION 


Although the Brewer Blackbird, as indicated in the present study, has certain aspects 
of behavior which are similar to, and have their counterparts in, the behavior patterns 
of other members of the family Icteridae, some elements of behavior are unlike those 
in published accounts of the other species. The Brewer Blackbird’s combination of both 
monogamous and polygynous pair relationship, coupled with a strong pair bond, includ- 
ing male cooperation in nestling care, apparently differs from the other species in the 
family, as indicated by information now available. The strength of the bond and the 
extent of male nestling care in polygynous cases of the Brewer Blackbird seems to exceed 
that of most other non-icterine passerines which have been described as polygynous. 

‘Displays compared to those of other icterids —There is a similarity in the displays 
of the Brewer Blackbird to some of those of the other icterids. The ruff-out may be con- 
sidered basically similar to the “courtship display” of the Cowbird (Friedmann, 1929: 
figured on plates 7 and 8), to the display accompanying the song of the Yellow-headed 
Blackbird (Fautin, 1940:79), and to the “song display” of the Red-wing (Beer and 
Tibbitts, 1950:67 and fig. 2c). It lacks the forward and downward head motions of 
the Cowbird (‘“bowing’’) and the Yellow-headed Blackbird, and does not end in the 
same manner as does the display of the latter species which is climaxed with the bill 
“almost pointing skyward” (Fautin, doc. cit.). In the Cowbird the erection of the feath- 
ers of the hind-neck stands out more in proportion to the other feathers than in the 
Brewer Blackbird and there is much more spreading of the wings in the former species. 
In the Yellow-headed Blackbird the white wing patches become very conspicuous and 
in the Red-wing the red shoulder patches are exhibited and become a prominent feature 
of the display. There are no such contrasting color features in the plumage of the Brewer 
Blackbird and such striking special effects as created in the other two species are lacking. 
However, it may be that the iridescent purple feathers of the head and neck in the 
Brewer Blackbird are possibly shown off to greater advantage through their being ruffed 
out. Also the effect of greater overall size may be obtained by the erection of these feath- 
ers as well as those of most of the body. The heightened effect of the pale yellow irides 
when set off by the surrounding ruffed-out feathers in the male pre-coitional display 
was commented on on page 5. 

A counterpart to the head-up display is found in the Red-wing, the Boat-tailed 
Grackle (Cassidix mexicanus) and the Cowbird. It is called the “stretch” in the case 
of the Red-wing by Beer and Tibbitts (1950:67 and fig. 3c) and, as in the head-up of 
the Brewer Blackbird, it is used as a “threat” when two males confront each other at 
close quarters. The Boat-tailed Grackle’s display of this type as witnessed in Louisiana 
seemed to me very much like those of both of the above two species (unpublished per- 
sonal observations). This is probably the same display described by McIlhenny (1937: 
276-277) as being used by this grackle: ““They compress their feathers tightly over the 
entire body, depress the tail, extend the neck straight up, with beak pointing skyward, 
and remain in this position for minutes without moving a muscle.” 

The similar display used by the Cowbird is called “bill pointing” by Laskey (1950) 
and was previously noted by Friedmann (1929:175). Laskey considers it “the common- 
est intimidation gesture used by the male” of this species (p. 158): 

The Red-wing uses the “stretch” as a threat in territorial guarding: “When one 
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male approaches the edge of his territory, the male in the adjacent territory will often 
fly to a position opposite the first male and light in the low vegetation. Both birds then 
draw their feathers tightly to the body and point the bills upward.” (Beer and Tibbitts, 
loc. cit.). 

Like the Brewer Blackbird, the Red-wing has two very dissimilar threat displays. 
In addition to the “stretch” Beer and Tibbitts describe a “directional display” which 
“in some respects is very similar to the basic song display” and it “was observed to be 
used in two different situations: The first as a threat and the second to attract the fe- 
male .... This same display was observed to be used as part of the regular courtship 
of the females [by the males] and as a part of the [male’s] pre-copulatory display” 
(1950:67 and fig. 2d). There is, then, a further analogy to the Red-wing in that the 
ruff-out of the Brewer Blackbird also is used both as a threat and in mutual display. 

Aggression and territoriality.—The Yellow-headed Blackbird and the Red-wing are 
strongly territorial species. In this study of the male Brewer Blackbird, aggressive action 
was only partially associated with a limited area. The more positive and frequent ag- 
gressive responses were elicited in defending the female wherever she might be. This 
was correlated with the lack of a territorial outline embracing the locations of the nests 
of males behaving polygynously. Polygynous males of the Yellow-headed Blackbird 
and the Red-wing, on the other hand, mate with females who build within one area, 
the boundaries of which are well defended by the male (Fautin, 1940; Mayr, 1941; 
Beer and Tibbitts, 1950). 

Lack of territorial defense by either male or female Bobolink (Dolichonyx oryzi- 
vorus) after the young were hatched was reported by Kendeigh (1941). Laskey (op. 
cit.) believes that in the-Cowbird “intimidation gestures and fighting were not in defense 
of a piece of ground as in territorial behavior, but were purely sexual” (p. 168). She 
“‘witnessed no sustained effort to keep males or females out of a pre-empted area” 
(p. 166). Aggressive behavior influenced by the tendency to defend the female rather 
than an area was also observed in the Rosy Finch (Leucosticte tephrocotis) by Twin- 
ing (1938). . 

Sex ratio of breeding populations and polvgyny in some icterids —The family Icte- 
ridae is probably the most “interesting family for a study of sex ratios,” writes Mayr 
(1939), “because it contains some genera with an equal sex ratio, some with a surplus 
of males and some with a surplus of females. An equal sex ratio probably occurs in the 
majority of the species; there is evidence to support it in the case of the Bronzed Grackle 
(Quiscalus aeneus)” (Snyder, 1937) and in the Baltimore Oriole (/cterus galbula) 
(Mayr’s own observations): Surplus of males in the family occurs rarely, writes Mayr, 
and cites the Cowbird as an example (Friedmann, 1929:170, 173). 

An excess of females has been correlated with polygyny in the Wagler Oropendola 
(Zarhynchus wagleri). It was determined by Chapman (1928:165) that the “females 
outnumbered the males six to one.’”’ Kendeigh (1941) writes concerning the Bobolink 
breeding on 50 acres of “restored prairie” in Iowa: ‘There were ten females here, 
but evidence for no more than six males, with polygyny strongly indicated” (p. 169). 
The Yellow-headed Blackbird has been found to have an excess of females in Utah 
(Fautin, 1940). The total breeding population at one colony was found to consist of 
12 males and 40 females (a ratio of 1 to 3.33). 

Allen (1914) suggests that polygyny occurs in the Red-wing. Both polygyny and 
monogamy were found to occur in this species in Nevada by Linsdale (1938). The num- 
ber of females obtained by males seemed to depend on the suitability of the habitat 
where the male’s territory was located: “A male with a thickly grown stand of strong, 
upright cattail stems would have as many as six females all actively nesting. Another in 
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a less suitable part of the same marsh might have only one female. At least one male 
kept a territory throughout a season where the sites for nesting were few, there being 
no tall vegetation, and not a single female settled there” (pp. 140-141). Mayr (1941) 
also recorded sex unbalance in favor of females in the Red-wing in the breeding popu- 
lations of two small swamps in New Jersey. In one of these there were three males to 
five females. One male was monogamous, the other two polygynous, with two females 
each. What seems to be possibly the most precise study of actual numbers of each sex 
of an icterid hatched at a breeding colony is furnished by J. F. Williams (1940). By 
sample dissection, measuring and marking of nestlings this writer was able to come to 
the conclusion that among 94 young Red-wings which were successfully fledged, 47 were 
males and 47 were females. 

That the sex ratio of the breeding population of the Brewer Blackbird may be un- 
balanced and may vary at one colony from year to year was established in the present 
study. Whether the sex ratio is more balanced in other icterids in which polygyny occurs 
regularly remains to be determined by population studies based on marked birds. 

Wright and Wright (1944) have shown that although some first-year male Red- 
wings breed, others, because they come into active spermatogenesis later than do the 
fully adult males, are unsuccessful in obtaining territories and therefore mates. These 
authors write: “Perhaps the smaller testes of the year-old bird are producing less male 
hormone which in turn would render the bird less aggressive and less able successfully 
to compete with adult males in maintaining a territory” (p. 50). Beer and Tibbitts 
(op. cit.) also state that yearling Red-wings do not “usually have the drive to establish 
territories for themselves” (p. 65). First-year Yellow-headed Blackbirds, also, fail to 
establish territories (Fautin, 1940:78). It has been suggested that the female Yellow- 
headed Blackbird breeds in its first year but that the male does not breed until its 
second year, thus creating a disparity of males in the nesting colony which is not due 
to an actually uneven sex ratio (Linsdale, op. cit.: 135). 

If the sex ratio of the Red-wing at fledging is 50:50, as demonstrated by Williams 
(op. cit.), further study may prove that some of the other icterids in addition to the 
Bronzed Grackle and Baltimore Oriole have an even sex ratio at fledging. Thus, the 
greater number of females in a breeding population may be due to a factor, or factors, 
other than the actual sex ratio of the species. One of these factors may be the differing 
time of maturity between the sexes. In this regard, the evidence in the present study 
of the Brewer Blackbird is not conclusive, but it indicates at least that the non-breeding 
of first-year males is not the only factor. 

Maintenance and replacement of populations.—It will be seen from figure 11 that 
whereas there was a build up of the total breeding population from the year 1944 to the 
year 1946, there was a drop in 1947. In each of the years 1944-1946 there was an in- 
crease in both sexes of the returning populations. But whereas in 1947 the returning 
female population increased to 26 from 18 in 1946, the returning male population 
dropped to 13 from 16 in 1946. Replacements in the male population in the year 1944 
and 1945 were the same, eight, but increased in 1946 to 15. But in 1947 they dropped 
considerably, to five. Replacements in the female population dropped slightly from 
1944 to 1945, but increased in 1946 from 12 to 19 and although there was a drop in 
replacements again i. 947, from 19 to 10, the drop was not as marked as that of the 
males (15 to 5). In this discussion an assumption has been made that all the unbanded 
birds of each sex were new to the colony. 

Whereas there was a drop in total population in 1947 from the 1946 population 
(from 68 to 54) there was a far greater drop in the number of males compared to that 
of females. The female population was only reduced by one (37 to 36) but the male 
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number dropped from 31 to 18. The proportion of replacements to returning birds in 
the 1947 population of females was less than in the 1946 population, but the difference 
was not as great as in the male population for the same years. Thus the low male popu- 
lation in 1947, which dropped from 31 to 18, although partly due to a lack of returning 
birds, was due principally to a lack of replacements. This was the lowest number of 
replacements for either sex in any of the six years of study. The indications, therefore, 
seem to be that some factor or factors reduced the male population by 42 per cent, the 
female population by only 2.7 per cent, between the seasons of 1946 and 1947. 
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Fig. 11. Population data for the breeding colony of Brewer Blackbirds studied. 


There was evidence of some slight shifting from one breeding colony to the other; 
that is, it was known that certain birds lived for one or more complete breeding season 
at some place other than the study colony either before or after entering the breeding 
population under discussion. In the six years of the study, there were 11 males and 9 
females that shifted in this way (see below, also table 11). As far as the study colony 
was concerned, as indicated by banded individuals, each bird made only one change. 
Thus, after coming to the colony it remained there until its final disappearance (pre- 
sumed death) ; or after leaving the colony, it did not breed there again. But the number 
of each sex which came to or left the colony had no effect on the sex ratio in any one 
year because the additions and subtractions cancelled each other except in the year 
1945, when the number of females in proportion to males was reduced by one by such 
a shift, and in 1947 when the male population was likewise reduced by one. 

Age of breeding males.—The constituents of the new population of males in each 
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year are shown in table 11. The ages of a large part of the newly banded male popula- 
tion were necessarily unknown. This was due to the fact that I felt that I had not suf- 
ficiently studied plumages to distinguish adults from first-year birds after the post- 
juvenal molt. In the Red-wing and the Yellow-headed Blackbird, there is apparently 
little difficulty in identifying a first-year bird. Therefore, those males of each year’s 
new population which were banded for the first time in the preceding fall, winter, and 
during the course of the breeding season, must remain of unknown age. However, there 
were four males banded before the completion of the postjuvenal molt that bred in their 
first year. 

There were certain males which were known to enter the breeding population of the 
colony not sooner than their second year of age (line B and C, table 11). Because of 
their date of banding they were known to have lived through at least one breeding season 
before entering the breeding population of the study colony. There was evidence that 
three of these bred at some other place the year before joining the study colony because 


Table 11 


Analysis of Composition of Annual Groups of Males in Breeding Colony 


Line 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
A Returning males, at least two years old lates 7 11 12 16 13 
B Entering, bred elsewhere in previous year lise 1 sax 1 1 ee 
Cc Entering, breeding in previous year not ascertained 1 1 ine 1 1 
D Total number of males at least two years old 9 12 13 18 14 
E First-year males, banded as juveniles  _......... 2 2 a ies 
F Banded males of unknown age 9 2 5 5 12 3 
G Unbanded males 0 0 2 1 1 
H Total number of males of unknown age 13 2 5 7 13 4 


they had been observed feeding free-flying young in that year (line B, table 11). One 
of these three was M47. This bird, a son of the pair M2—F11 and hatched at the colony 
in 1944, was seen feeding young, presumably his own, in 1945. But this male was not 
a member of the breeding population at the study colony until 1946. 

The exact ages of the four males in line C, table 11, were unknown except in the case 
of M22. This bird was banded in juvenal plumage in 1944. He began but did not suc- 
cessfully conclude a breeding cycle in the study colony in 1945, his first year, but did 
so in 1946. (The history of his apparent eviction from the colony is related beyond.) 

From data in lines D, E, H, table 11, little can be deduced as to the breeding of first- 
year males beyond the definite fact that four bred in the colony and one (M47) appar- 
ently outside of the study colony. There is, of course, the possibility that there may 
have been more first-year males in the group of individuals of unknown ages. 

Factors leading to polygyny.—The failure of yearling males to compete with fully 
adult males, as outlined for the Red-wing by Wright and Wright (op. cit.), is indicated 
in the failure of M22 to complete a breeding cycle in his first year, and his success in 
the following year. The situation is not entirely parallel in that the Brewer Blackbird 
shows little territorial behavior, but it suggests a lack of drive on the part of the yearling 
to defend his mate or mates. 


In 1945 M22 seemed at first to be carrying out the usual pattern of a polygynous male by taking 
on a secondary female, F33, while his primary, F32, was incubating. But something disrupted the 
breeding cycle of F32, apparently destruction of the eggs. At the time of her reversion to phase 2, 
an old (at least four-year) male, M2, whose mate, F11, was incubating at the time, was observed in 
“pairing behavior” with F32 and was observed to be apparently successful in an aggressive situation 
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with M22. Thus M2 took over F32 as a secondary for a second brood, and later fed nestlings at the 
nests of both his primary (F11) and F32. In the meantime M22 lost his secondary, F33, also to another 
old (three-year) male, M44, who made a secondary pairing with her while his own primary female 
was incubating. M44 completed the breeding cycle with F33. 

After losing both his primary and secondary mates in this way M22 ceased his efforts to breed 
in the study colony in 1945. In 1946, however, he was successful in polygynous breeding, completing 
a cycle with a new primary female and carrying a secondary at least as far as phase 3. 


This withdrawal of M22 from the scene in 1945 subtracted one male from the total 
count of males. Although M22 started out polygynously but withdrew, two cases of 
polygyny remained (M2 with his primary, F11, and F32 as secondary, plus M44 with 
his primary-and F33 as secondary ). Had M22 maintained himself and repelled the other 
males from his primary and secondary females, only one case of polygyny would have 
existed. Thus, the failure of a first-year male may contribute to the lower breeding 
population figures of males and add to the cases of polygyny. 

Another simpler case was indicated in 1943, when a first-year male seemed to have 
been excluded as a breeder and his possible female taken from him by an old male who 
acquired her as a secondary mate. Two other usurpations occurred, one in 1944 and one 
in 1945, each leading to polygyny, but in the first of these the deposed male was an 
adult, and in the second the ages of both the successful and unsuccessful males were not 
known. Thus, there is indication that some immatures cannot compete with adults. It 
is possible that some of these ousted birds may have bred at other colonies (this was 
not indicated for M22, however). 

It seems correct to assume, however, that individuals that established themselves 
in the colony, with the exception of those which were known to shift their locations, 
permanently maintained their breeding status at the colony, and that the reduction in 
returning males in 1947, for instance, indicates that these males died rather than that 
they went to another colony to breed. 

There were some cases of polygyny upon which the sex ratio had no bearing. In the 
two cases of “cycle disruption,” one in 1944 and one in 1945 (see page 24), one case 
of polygyny was added without an additional female being present. 

Unbalance in the numbers of males to females was evidently not a factor in the three 
cases of polygyny resulting when a female was widowed in mid-season and then was 
acquired as a secondary by another male with whom she had a second brood. This inter- 
pretation rests on the fact that the original male in each case had already functioned 
in the breeding population and was included in the male count for the year concerned. 

Thus, polygyny may arise without any additional female being added to the popu- 
lation from “cycle disruption” or the widowing of females within a season. But the 
chief cause of polygyny is the excess of breeding females. This may be in part (prob- 
ably a small part) due to the non-breeding of first-year males and in part (at least as 
indicated in the year 1947) to a reduction of the male population as compared to that 
of the female. The cause of this differential rate of maintenance and replacement between 
the sexes of the breeding population is unknown. The actual extent of the effect of non- 
breeding first-year males on the sex ratio is also unknown. Since it is known that some 
first-year males breed, the non-breeding of other yearlings may not be of great impor- 
tance. But the data at hand are too meager to evaluate this importance. 

Nestling feeding by polygynous males in the Icteridae.—With a possible exception 
in the case of the Tricolored Red-wing, nestling care by the male seems more fully 
developed in the Brewer Blackbird than in other icterids in which polygyny has been 
reported. In those reports which have come to my attention in which male care has been 
stated, none has mentioned male feeding at the nests of more than one of the mates. 
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Chapman (oP. cit.) describes the male Oropendola courting several females, one at 
a time, but the association between mates covers “only the period when the ova are 
ready for fertilization” (p. 165). The male takes no part in the care of the young. 

In the case of the Bobolink in which polygyny was indicated “all attempts to prove 
that the same male was simultaneously associated with two or more nests by capturing 
them at each nest were unsuccessful. Failure resulted because the young were fed regu- 
larly by a male at only one nest and because of the high nest mortality” (Kendeigh, 
1941:170). 

The Yellow-headed Blackbird aids “very little in caring for the nestlings. Only two 
males [in a study of 128 nests] were observed to make any attempt to feed the young” 
(Fautin, 1941:224). 

Care of the nestling Red-wing is largely carried on by the female (Allen, oP. cit.). 
The female of this species “takes care of the young by herself with but little help from 
the male,” write Beer and Tibbitts (of. cit.: 73). On occasion the latter authors have 
observed adult males carrying food in the vicinity of the nest and assumed that they 
were feeding the young. But “as soon as the young fledge, there is a noticeable increase 
in activity by the male in feeding the young” (p. 73). No special consideration is 
given to the male Red-wing’s attention to young in polygynous cases in the work of 
Allen (op. cit.) or Linsdale (op. cit.). Mayr’s observations (1941) did not cover the 
fledging period and Beer and Tibbitts (0). cit.) make no mention of polygyny at all. 

In the polygynous Tricolored Red-wing, both sexes feed the young (Lack and Em- 
len, 1939:227). But these authors give no details as to whether a male may feed the 
young of one or of more than one female. 

Nestling feeding by polygynous males in other passerines—Only those papers that 
have come to my attention in which there is mention, either positive or negative, of male 
nestling care will be considered here. 

In a four-year color-band study of the Winter Wren (Troglodytes trodoglodytes), 
Kluijver e¢ al. (1940) found that 50 per cent of the males were polygynous. On three 
occasions a male had three mates at once, and once one male (no. 42) had 5 at one time 
(pp. 37-38). The male is a “‘nest-building specialist” and may construct many nests in 
the course of a season. This specialization in nest building, the authors believe, may have 
given rise to the polygynous habit because when the female begins incubation the male 
makes more nests and by this means attracts other females and thus obtains additional 
mates. Many males do not feed young in nests. Both parents accompany the fledglings 
but some males do not feed them. No comparisons are made by the authors between 
monogamous and polygynous males as to the extent of care of the young. However, it is 
clear that at least one polygynous male (no. 42), in the year 1936, did feed nestlings 
of two of his mates, devoting himself to each brood successively. 

Welter (1935) states that in the case of the Long-billed Marsh Wren (Telmatodytes 
palustris) the male, which, as in the case of the Winter Wren, also builds extra nests, 
is polygynous. ‘Between one-fourth and one-third of the territories, which were care- 
fully studied in this investigation, were inhabited by two females and one male” (pp. 
14-15). The male does not feed nestlings but “‘in contrast to the period in the nest, both 
parents care for the fledglings” (p. 29). 

A bigamous male Black Redstart (Phoenicurus ochrurus), which was banded, had 
two mates whose nests were 100 meters apart. The male fed the young in both nests 
alternately; second nests were started at the same time by both females and again the 
male fed both broods (Hoehl, 1941). 

In a banded population of the Pied Flycatcher (Muscicapa hypoleuca) studied in 
Finland, four cases of bigamy occurred (Haartman, 1945). As in the Brewer Blackbird, 
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it could be demonstrated that the same male was in one year monogamous and in the 
next polygynous. “A tendency to bigamy in certain individuals is not considered as 
probable” (from English summary, p. 32). In all cases studied the bigamous male took 
part in feeding the young of the first female with which he paired, but not those of the 
second. 

In the territorial, polygynous Bishop-bird (Euplectes hordeacea), “each male has 
a succession of females, courting with and building |a nest in the territory] for one at a 
time” (Lack, 1935:833). But the females alone feed the young. 

Ryves and Ryves (1934) found the Corn Bunting to be both monogamous and 
polygynous as a result of their studies in North Cornwall, England, covering the breed- 
ing seasons of 1932-1934. In 1932, four out of 16 males were polygynous. In 1933, 15 
out of 24 were polygynous (there were at least 45 females). In 1934, all 15 males studied 
were polygynous (there were 51 females). It was indicated that a pair bond existed 
for the season, at least, and that a polygynous male may pay attention to more than 
one female at a time. In regard to male care of the young the authors write that the 
female “practically alone, undertakes the work of rearing the young.”’ However, the 
male “does, on occasion rare enough to merit specially noting, help to feed his progeny” 
(p. 16). When the young “have attained a fair size” the male helps the female for short 
periods during the day. At this time he may feed at the rate of 20 trips in 30 minutes. 
“When the young are out of the nest, he may help the hen a little more frequently, 
though the latter still takes the lion’s share of the work” (p. 17). Although comparisons 
of the extent of care of the young given by polygynous as opposed to monogamous males 
are not made, it is clear that polygynous individuals do assist the female. How many 
mates of each male were thus assisted is not stated for the years 1932 and 1933. In 1934, 
however, the authors state that one male with seven mates was observed to help feed 
nestlings at the nest of one of these but not at the nests of any of the other six. In regard 
to the higher proportion of females in 1934, the authors comment that “either there 
had been a failure to establish the existence of a good many breeding hens [in previous 
years], or hens in 1934 were actually in greater numerical strength” (p. 155). Thus, it is 
possible that the degree of excess of females may vary in different years, as in the present 
study of the Brewer Blackbird. 

Bigamy may occur in territorial passerine species when a female, widowed in the 
breeding season, is taken on as a second mate by a neighboring male. In five years of 
study of the White-crowned Sparrow (Zonotrichia leucophrys), Blanchard (1941 and 
in litt.) recorded four cases of bigamy of this sort occurring among 24 color-banded 
pairs watched. Pairs were found to remain intact throughout the winter (Blanchard, 
1936). One bigamous male (male I) maintained contact with both his first and second 
mates throughout the winter and remated the following spring with the second female 
(Blanchard, 1936). One instance (in 1937) is recorded of a bigamous male which fed 
nestlings of two females. This male (IV) had, in the beginning, two mates, females II 
and IVb, and he fed nestlings of female II first (Blanchard in litt.). A neighboring male 
(VII) who owned the adjacent territory, although at first driven off by male IV, finally 
succeeded in pairing with female IVb for her second brood (which was subsequently 
destroyed ). His success was probably due to the preoccupation of male IV with female II. 
The first two nests of female IVb had been on, or close to, the common boundary be- 
tween the territories of the two males. Her third nest, however, built when she was paired 
with male VII, was definitely inside the boundary of the area belonging to male VII. 
But some sort of bond between male IV and female IVb seems to have persisted to the 
nestling period of this third brood because, although attacked by male VII, male IV was 
seen to deliver food to the young of this, his former second mate’s third brood. Of the 
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relations of male IV and VII to female IVb, Blanchard writes: “In this triangle two 
males became interested in one female. One male, her original mate, whether on account 
of the marginal location of the nest or the dividing and weakening of his defensive 
instinct by polygamy, was unable to retain possession. Yet his interests wéce still suf- 
ficiently persistent to extend through the lost female to her brood in another territory 
and doubtless by another male.” (Blanchard, 1941:37). 

Polygynous behavior occurs in the territorial Song Sparrow (Melospiza melodia) 
under circumstances similar to those described for the White-crowned Sparrow. How- 
ever, polygyny seems to be less frequent in the Song Sparrow. In the course of her eight- 


Table 12 


Broods Fledged per Monogamous and Polygynous Male 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 Totals 
Monogamous males 11 12 14 12 24 6 79 
Polygynous males 2 1 5 8 7 12 35 
Monogamous broods 
Total nests 14 14 17 16 31 7 99 
Nestlings hatched in 13 14 14 13 27 7 88 
Young died in és poe pie 3 2 1 6 
Unknown results in 4 1 3 0 9 1 18 
Young fledged in 9 13 11 10 16 5 64 
Polygynous broods 
Total nests 4 2 12 24 24 43 109 
Nestlings hatched in 4 1 11 23 21 41 101 
Young died in sas is 2 13 14 12 41 
Unknown results in 3 0 0 1 0 3 7 
Young fledged in 1 1 9 9 7 26 53 
Broods fledged per male 
Known results only 
Monogamous 81 1.08 78 83 66 83 81 
Polygynous 50 1.00 1.80 1.12 1.00 2.16 1.54 
Presuming unknown 
broods fledged 
Monogamous 1.18 1.16 1.00 83 1.04 1.00 1.04 
Polygynous 2.00 1.00 1.80 1.25 1.00 2.41 1.71 


year study of 438 breeding Song Sparrows (the number of males ranging from 25 to 66 
per year), Nice (1937) found only four cases of polygyny. These were bigamous males, 
each bigamy occurring in a different year. The cases apparently arose ‘“‘from the situa- 
tion where a female with a nest of eggs has lost her mate and rather than desert them, 
attaches herself to a neighboring male, in spite of the fact that he is already mated” 
(Nice, 1937:91). Disaster overtook nestlings in two of these cases before nestling feed- 
ing by the male at both nests could be proved or disproved; one nest was too far away 
to be watched to determine the extent of male attention. But it was definitely determined 
that one male actually fed nestlings at both nests. 

Unlike the White-crowned and Song sparrows, the Brewer Blackbird is not held to 
a rigid territorial system and therefore the acquisition of extra mates is not restricted 
to neighbors nor is the necessity of patrolling an enlarged area a complicating factor. 

Polygyny and nesting success——Polygyny in the Brewer Blackbird resulted in a 
greater number of broods fledged per male than did monogamy (table 12). This occurred 
in most years of the study and the total result favored polygyny. Greater success per 
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polygynous male resulted even though the number of broods fledged was greater in 
monogamy than in polygyny. Thus, success per broods attempted was greater in 
monogamy. 

Actual figures for young fledged per pair are lacking. As mentioned earlier, most nests 
were inaccessible for inspection-and so actual numbers of young in each brood could not 
be ascertained. Success in fledging a brood was determined by observing the female feed- 
ing young out of a nest in which she had been feeding nestlings just previously. Observ- 
ing a polygynous male feeding young out of a nest could not be used as a criterion for 
fledging at any particular nest unless it was known that fledging on, or immediately 
preceding, the date of observation could be referred to only one of the male’s mates. In 
some cases designation of the nest from which the fledgling came could be corroborated 
by the fact that both male and female fed the same fledgling. But in no case could either 
proportion of fledged young per eggs laid, or the actual number of fledglings be obtained 
with any accuracy, except at the negligible number of nests inspected and from which 
fledging occurred. 

Likewise, it was occasionally difficult to determine whether a brood of nestlings on, 
or near, the expected date of departure actually left the nest, or died therein, or had been 
destroyed. Fledglings scatter soon after leaving and feeding by parents could be unde- 
tected. Death or destruction of nestlings at an earlier date in phase 4 is more readily 
determined by the behavior of the parents. These undetermined cases are marked “un- 
known results” in table 12. 

I had no reason to believe that there was any differential in the number of young 
per fledged brood between monogamy and polygyny. The figures herewith are presented 
for what they may be worth and only as a basis for comparison between productivity 
of males in monogamy as against polygyny. Claim cannot be made that they are an 
indicator of actual nesting success of the species. 

A greater number of broods per polygynous male than monogamous male were 
fledged in 1944, 1945 and 1947 (table 12). This is also shown by the total figures. If 
all the broods with “unknown results” are added to the fledged broods of monogamous 
males, productivity of polygynous males remains higher. 

Higher number of fledgings per polygynous male was not indicated in the years 1942 
and 1943. Too little information was obtained in 1942 to suggest any explanation. In 
1943, polygyny was insignificant (only one case, a male with two females). In 1946, 
when the addition of the “unknown results” to fledging in the monogamous cases were 
made, fledgings per monogamous male were but 4 per cent greater than those per 
polygynous male. 

Thus, it may be possible that polygyny is of advantage to the species in that when 
an excess of females occurs, the proportionately fewer breeding males may be able to 
accommodate these extra females, and even if the actual nesting success per broods 
attempted is lower in polygyny than in monogamy, more broods per male are produced 
in this way than if each male remained monogamous and the extra females unpaired. 

The cause of the greater failure in the fledging of polygynous broods is unknown. 
It might be thought possible that the polygynous male’s care of nestlings of all broods 
of each mate was not always sufficient to insure fledging. It might be that the maximum 
rate of 14 trips per hour per male, which was noted for nestling feeding at one nest 
and which was not exceeded in the cases of the polygynous males at two nests simul- 
taneously, was inadequate in the case of polygyny. But it is believed that sufficient 
observation of the rates of feeding in a sufficient number of cases of polygyny are lack- 
ing to draw any true conclusions on this point, even presupposing that the extent of male 
feeding was of ultimate importance. 
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The percentage of monogamous nestings which reached at least the nestling stage 
at which monogamous males were observed to have taken any part in feeding nestlings 
is only slighter higher than in the case of polygyny (table 13). There were 16 broods 
in monogamy and 25 in polygyny in which male feeding of nestlings was not proved 
because the male either disappeared or the young died before male behavior could be 
watched; or there was not sufficient observation to prove or disprove male attention. 

The difference in percentage of fledging between the two groups is greater than the 
difference in percentage of male attention (table 13). 

That it is not entirely impossible for the female to fledge young without the assist- 
ance of the male might be indicated in the case of F21 in 1946, whose monogamous 
mate disappeared during incubation and was never seen again. F21 fledged her young 
alone and continue to feed the fledglings for at least 13 days. Fledging occurred in at 


Table 13 


Fledging Success in Relation to Pairing Status of Males 


Males monogamous Males polygynous 
Numbers Per cent Numbers Per cent 
Total number of nests 99 109 
Nests with young 88 101 
Nests with young fed by males 72 81.8 76 75.2 
Results of nests with young fed by males 
Young fledged 57 79.1 46 60.5 
Young died 5 6.9 25 32.8 
Unknown 10 13.8 5 6.5 
Per cent fledged with unknowns included 93.0 67.1 
Per cent died with unknowns included 20.8 39.4 


least 6 of the 15 monogamous broods and in 6 of the 19 polygynous broods in which 
observation was insufficient to prove or disprove male attention. 

Monogamy, polygyny and the pair bond.—There were more cases of monogamy 
(80) than cases of polygyny (35) in the six years of the study. For that reason, pos- 
sibly, the Brewer Blackbird should be considered to have a greater tendency to monog- 
omy. But as we have seen, there was a certain proportion of both sexes which were some- 
times in a monogamous relationship and sometimes in a polygynous one. It seems well 
indicated that there is nothing inherent in the individual male which tends to make him 
polygynous rather than monogamous. Polygyny was brought about by circumstance. 
It is believed that the factors which lead a female into a secondary pairing are not 
necessarily all, or even partly, inherent. 

The seasonal bond between the male and his mate is strong in both monogamy and 
polygyny. Once a primary pairing has been formed, and if both members return the 
next season, the chances are remote (6.6 per cent) that it will be broken by divorce. The 
new female entering the breeding population for the first time would tend to make a 
primary pairing if a new male were available. If such is not available a secondary pair- 
ing is made. If the secondary female survives to subsequent seasons she has the chance 
of making a primary pairing at some time. 

In the Song Sparrow, Nice (1937) records only eight cases of remating from year 
to year in something over 200 possible cases (4 per cent). “I believe it is a comparatively 
rare occurrence with my birds because of the many chances a male has to get a mate 
before his former [migratory] mate returns, the presence of the resident females being 
a complicating factor. I do not have any certain case of a female joining a new mate 
when the old one was available; either the former mate was dead or was already mated, 
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or, in one or two cases, returned later than she did.” No such complicating factors apply 
to the Brewer Blackbird. It does not maintain a bond throughout the non-breeding 
period. But there is a tendency for flocks of birds of the study colony to visit, and roost, 
at the colony area throughout the non-breeding period. As the breeding season starts 
the colony birds tend to remain for longer daily periods at the colony area. In this way 
members of a “returning” pair may readily find each other. 

Lack (19400), in his review of pair formation, distinguishes between cases of remat- 
ing of the pair from year to year and true life-pairing in which the members of a pair 
remain together all the time. In the case of the Brewer Blackbird, however, I feel that 
one may say that there is some sort of personal attachment or bond between primary 
pairs, which may be maintained for some time, not impossibly for life. It is only rarely 
broken by divorce but is periodically interrupted in the non-breeding season. 

In regard to the co-existence of polygyny and a pair bond, Heinroth (1928) goes so 
far as to say that he would abolish the question of monogamy and polygamy in birds 
because, he states that, “There is either marriage, and then that is always monogamous, 
or else there are casual matings where the partners may change and then there is no 
marriage” (translation). The careful guarding of more than one female, the feeding of 
the young in the nest of the several females, and the continuation of the pairing with 
the primary female in the following year, or years, in the Brewer Blackbird, does not 
support Heinroth’s statement. 


SUMMARY 


A population of Brewer Blackbirds (Euphagus cyanocephalus) was studied at a 
breeding colony at Carmel, Monterey County, California, for six breeding seasons. 
Color bands were used. 

The breeding season is divided into five phases, with certain types of behavior char- 
acteristic of each: (1) segregation from the flock and assortment into pairs, or pair 
formation; (2) nest-building, copulation and egg-laying; (3) incubation; (4) nestling 
care; (5) fledgling care. 

Thirteen call notes were distinguished and found to be associated with certain types 
of activities. Most of the seven distinct displays were accompanied by one or two specific 
call notes and were associated with aggression (threat), pairing behavior, or the pre- 
liminaries to coition. One of these was performed by the pair together as a mutual display. 

There is no period of male isolation. Pair formation starts while the birds are still 
in flocks. New pairs tend to form gradually; pairs of the previous season tend to re- 
associate at the start of the breeding period (their identity as a pair having been lost 
during flocking in the non-breeding period). 

Types of behavior characteristic of birds in phase 1 are their walking and perching 
together in pairs, mutual display, darting of the male at the female, the chase, and the 
multiple chase. Phase 1 may last as long as 12 weeks. After the pair is formed the mem- 
bers are almost always together and remain so until phase 3. The female exhibits the 
generalized display as phase 1 progresses, and the male guards her against the ap- 
proaches of other males. 

Phase 2, which has not been observed to occur before April, lasts about 10 days or 
two weeks. Response by intruding males to the displaying female and the consequent 
aggressive guarding by her mate reach their height in phase 2. Promiscuous copulations 
were only rarely observed. 

In phase 3, incubation is performed by the female alone. On rare occasions the male 
feeds the incubating female on the nest. Because his attention is not entirely focused 
on his mate (the “primary female’’) in phase 3, as it was in phase 2, a male may become 
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polygynous by mating with an extra unguarded female which becomes the “secondary.” 
There was little to indicate a tendency toward either monogamy or polygyny in any 
particular male. The greater the length of survival the more apt was the male to vary 
his pairing status. 

The sex ratio of the breeding population trended toward an increase in the propor- 
tion of females until, in 1947, females outnumbered males two to one; as a corollary 
polygyny also increased. In the exceptional year, 1947, polygyny expanded to as many 
as four mates per male and the acquisition of some of the females was not typical. 

The polygynous male guards his “secondary” female as he did his “primary” fe- 
male. When the “primary’s” eggs hatch he assists the female in feeding her nestlings 
as he later may do also at the nest of the “secondary.” In all but one case of polygyny 
the male has been observed feeding nestlings of at least one of the females. In 23 cases 
he fed some of the broods of nestlings of all the mates. In 17 cases the duration of two 
nestling periods overlapped at least in part. In seven of these the male fed at two nests 
on the same day. The combined rate of feeding at the two nests in such cases might 
equal the maximum rate of a male feeding at only one nest (that is, 14 trips with food 
per hour) but was not known to exceed this rate. 

Thirty-four banded females were always “primary” (lone or first mates of a season) 
throughout their years of occurrence; 20 banded females were always “secondary” and 
15 shifted or varied their status. 

Less than half of the females surviving only one year were primary. On the other 
hand, only three banded secondary females survived for two or more years, whereas the 
primary females and those of changing status survived five and six years. Longer sur- 
vival apparently increased the possibility of a bird changing status. 

There were 80 cases of monogamy and 35 cases of polygyny; there were 70 primary 
pairings and 45 secondary pairings. From 45 of the 70 “primary” pairings both mem- 
bers of a pair returned in the following year. All of these returning “primary” pairs 
remated with the exception of three cases in which there was a divorce. The primary 
pair bond may be maintained for as long as five years. 

The locations of the nests of polygynous males were not arranged within a territory 
embracing all of them but the nests were interspersed among those of other males. 
Although there was a certain amount of aggression by the male near the nest-site and 
his guard perch, far greater aggression was shown by the male in guarding his mate 
wherever she might be and thus with little or no relation to any particular area or ter- 
ritory. Such localized aggression did not occur prior to pair formation. Females were 
often more belligerent in defending the actual nest site against trespassers than were 
males. The pair together sometimes acted as a team in repelling other pairs at or near 
the nest site. 

A more or less constant trend of replacement occurred in the females of the popula- 
tion, but there was a sudden drop in numbers of both returns and replacements among 
the males between the last two seasons of the study. This caused a 1:2 sex ratio, the 
highest recorded proportion of females in the population studied. 

Factors leading to polygyny were believed to be (1) an excess of females which 
might be caused by a depression in the male population or possibly by non-breeding of 
some yearling males; (2) death of males or destruction of nests in monogamous matings. 

There are few detailed examples of nestling feeding among icterids in which polygyny 
occurs. The polygynous males of the Brewer Blackbird appear to be exceptional in the 
degree to which they participate in feeding of nestlings. Polygynous males of other pas- 
serines are recorded as assisting at nestling feeding only in a small degree. 

More broods per male were fledged in polygyny than in monogamy, but the propor- 
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tion of fledged broods to nests containing young was higher in monogany than in 
polygyny. The available, limited data suggest that nestling feeding by the male in 
polygyny was slightly lower than in monogamy and that the death rate of nestlings 
was appreciably higher. 

More cases of monogamy than polygyny were recorded. The seasonal pair bond 
between the polygynous male and his mates is strong. The chance for “divorce” in suc- 
ceeding years in primary pairings is remote, and the non-maintenance of the primary 
bond in the non-breeding season is considered to be only an “interruption” and indeed 


may be only apparent. 
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THE VANISHING MASKED BOBWHITE 
By J. STOKLEY LIGON 


For a long time the status of the Masked Bobwhite (Colinus virginianus ridgwayi) 
has been uncertain. Information about it has been confusing and to some extent contra- 
dictory. More than twenty-five years ago writers reported that the bird was practically 
extinct. It was, however, still fairly numerous locally as late as 1937 in central and 
southern Sonora, Mexico. 

Considering how difficult of access the inhospitable desert habitat of the species has 
been to competent observers, it is not surprising that information has been scant. Enough 
recent dependable data have been obtained, however, to warrant the conclusion that 
this interesting race of the bobwhite is now practically extinct in the wild. The main 
hope for its survival lies in its restoration on former range in southern Arizona and 
possibly through establishment on promising habitat in southwestern New Mexico, by 
propagation and carefully managed area stocking. 

So far as reliable records indicate, this quail never had an extensive distribution. 
Its ancestral range, however, extended far south of that generally recorded in southern 
Sonora, Mexico. Herbert Brown (Auk, 16, 1904: 207-213) apparently the first to supply 
definite information about the bird, gives its former range in Arizona as being from 
the Baboquivari Mountains on the west, eastward to the San Pedro Valley, east of the 
Huachuca Mountains, a distance of approximately 100 miles, east and west. Its deepest 
penetration northward in the state was recorded as approximately 50 miles, in the Altar 
Valley, southwest of Tucson. 

The writer’s intense interest over a decade in the history and preservation of this 
quail prompted him to take part in three expeditions deep into Sonora in search of the 
bird. A cooperative plan on the part of the New Mexico Game Department and the 
Arizona Game Department has at last resulted in prospects for saving the birds from 
extermination. 

As far back as 1937, through the efforts of the United States Forest Service and the 
New Mexico Game Department, a permit was obtained from Mexico City to take 200 
Masked Bobwhite for experimental stocking in Arizona and southwestern New Mexico. 
Notwithstanding discouraging reports on their presence, the writer and David M. 
Gorsuch, who had just completed a study of the Gambel Quail in Arizona, spent most 
of December of 1937 in Sonora, east and southeast of Hermosillo, with the hope of find- 
ing the birds in numbers. 

After a careful investigation of the Tecoripe section, some eighty miles southeast 
of Hermosillo, two small coveys of the quail were located and netted. By a coincidence, 
contact was there made with a ranchman from Old San Marcial. Following his sugges- 
tion, the writer and Mr. Gorsuch went to San Marcial and were taken by the rancher 
to the “Llanos,” where he advised that the Masked Bobwhite would be found. This 
lead proved to be profitable as the birds were quite numerous over a limited area that 
was still in practically primitive state. More than a hundred were obtained. 

Although the birds were present in considerable numbers on the “Llanos” segment 
of the wide Yaqui Valley (not to be confused with the Yaqui River Valley) their doom 
was already foreshadowed by the upsurge in the cattle business which was resulting in 
the development of ranches where previously the land had been practically unused. This 
quail is definitely a dweller of a deep-grass-weed habitat, a type of cover incompatible 
with heavy use by livestock. Subsequent visits sustained our most extreme fears—the 

face of the land had deteriorated into a state of desolation. 
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Most of the birds taken in 1937 were released in what was believed to be the best 
habitat in Arizona and New Mexico. Unfortunately, no advance preparation had been 
made for their protection, nor was follow-up care provided. Excessive range use by live- 
stock and recurrent drought, direct cause of the bird’s final extirpation from Arizona, 
seemingly prevented success of the experiment. While it is generally conceded that the 
experiment was a failure, reports of birds being observed still persist. 

With a hope of securing at least a brood stock of the birds for propagating purposes, 
a second expedition was arranged by the Arizona and New Mexico game departments. 
The writer, George Peterson, and Louis Lawson of the Arizona Federal Aid Service, 
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Fig. 1. A pair of Masked Bobwhite. Photograph by J. Stokley Ligon. 


spent almost a month in November and December of 1949, searching much of central 
and southern Sonora without locating any of the quail. Ranchmen who had formerly 
known of the presence of the birds advised that they seemed to have vanished over 
night. Practically all former range of the bird was desolate as a result of excessive num- 
bers of livestock and drought, while coyotes and raccoons had reached almost the satu- 
ration point. Even the Benson and Gambel quails, which are favored by their habit of 
roosting in bushes above ground, were extremely scarce on the same range type. Some 
hunting of quail by the more prosperous citizens and the trapping of the birds by peons 
about ranches and villages is now taking place. 

Not satisfied to leave the Masked Bobwhite to its apparent doom, it was decided, 
after receiving some clues from several Sonora ranchmen in widely separated areas in 
1950, to make a third trip with the hope of obtaining at least a few birds. This expedi- 
tion, taken in November, 1950, included the same persons that participated in the pre- 
vious year. After exhaustive searching afoot and by jeep, in which thousands of acres 
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were covered in widely separated areas, it began to look as though no more Masked 
Bobwhites would be taken out of Mexico. No stone was left unturned; even the faintest 
clue was followed. Knowing that the Cactus Wren uses feathers of resident birds for 
nest lining, abandoned nests were carefully examined to determine if bobwhite feathers 
were present. It was reasoned that if the Masked Bobwhites were present in the vicinity 
of the nesting sites of the Cactus Wren, its feathers should show up in their bulky grass 
nests. The assumption proved to be correct. No evidence of the presence of the bob- 
white had been found in such nests the previous year. On this occasion, in a small area 
where a semblance of proper habitat persisted, some 60 miles east of Hermosillo, a nest 





Fig. 2. Left. Typical habitat of Masked Bobwhite in Yaqui Valley, Sonora, Mexico, in 1937 
before water was developed for livestock. 
Right. Same locality ten years later, after devastation by cattle. 


finally yielded the tell-tale evidence. Further confirmation of the presence of bobwhites 
was provided by the finding of ground roosts. 

After two days of extensive searching a covey of seven of the birds was located of 
which five were netted. As far as could be determined, this covey was the remnant of a 
former extensive population in that section. 

The five birds obtained served as an impetus to further effort. On hearing a rather 
doubtful account of five of the quail seen in the past summer approximately 100 miles 
south of the point of capture, it was decided to search for a few more of the quail. This 
second area was near where the birds were found in numbers in 1937, but where they 
were totally absent in 1949. 

After a long, tortuous trip, a Cactus Wren’s nest and a ground roost again supplied 
the clues to the presence of a few birds. Four small coveys, totalling 27 individuals, were 
located on approximately a one-half section of valley land, which because of remoteness 
from watering places for catttle, had miraculously escaped devastation by livestock. 
Twenty of these quail were secured. This, in itself, was a fortunate discovery at a critical 
time for this vanishing bird. 

The 25 birds brought out of Sonora, it is hoped, will prove to be the difference be- 
tween perpetuation and extermination of this handsome and interesting strain of the 
bobwhite. 


Carlsbad, New Mexico, July 16, 1951. 
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NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF SLEDGE ISLAND, BERING SEA, ALASKA 
By TOM CADE 


In the course of field work conducted in the Bering Sea region, the writer was 
afforded the opportunity of visiting Sledge Island and making observations on its bird 
life from June 7 to June 15, 1950. The work was supported by a grant-in-aid from the 
Arctic Institute of North America with funds provided through contractual arrange- 
ments with the Office of Naval Research. 

Sledge Island is a small, volcanic projection of land rising out of the Bering Sea 
some twenty-five miles west of Nome, Alaska. It is situated at approximately 64° 30’ 
north latitude and 166° 10’ west longitude. The island is about one and a quarter miles 
long and three-quarters of a mile wide at its widest point near the north end. Toward 
the south end, the island gradually narrows down to an outcropping of high basaltic 
cliffs which extend out into the water in a camel-backed ridge about six hundred feet 
above the sea and form the highest elevation of the island. 

Everywhere the slopes dropping down to the shore line are steep, descending 
from a table-like top. This plateau inclines gently up from about three hundred feet 
at its north end to about five hundred feet at its south end, where the basaltic ridge 
then quickly ascends to its maximum height. There is a small, crescent-shaped sandspit 
about two hundred yards long by about thirty yards wide along the northwest shore 
line, on which are located three Eskimo shelters made of drift wood. This sandspit pro- 
vides the only easy landing spot on the island for boats. The shore line facing west- 
southwest forms a slight cove, in which boats from Nome seek shelter during strong 
northerly or easterly winds. The eastern shore line has a beach of sea-weathered rocks 
where boats can land if necessary. There is also a cabin located here. Much drift wood 
accumulates on these rocks, as well as on the sandspit. 

The flat top of the island may be described as a dry, rock-type tundra with crustose 
lichens the predominant vegetative form. Many small, crystal clear pools are formed 
by melting snow in the rocky depressions. These were largely devoid of invertebrate 
life during the period covered in this paper. 

In contrast to the top, the slopes, particularly on the west side, are wet. Grassy or 
mossy swards are formed between the numerous rock seams or stripes caused by frost 
heaving. Small streams trickle through these vegetative areas from the melting snow 
and ice sheltered by the rocks. According to the Eskimos, one or two of these streams 
are to be found running all summer. Most of the island’s flowering plants and foliose 
lichens occur on these wet slopes. Species of Ranunculus, Pedicularis, and Lupinus were 
blooming at the time these observations were made. 

At least two red foxes (Vulpes sp.) were seen on the island, and because evidence 
of fox kills was very abundant, the depredations of these animals on nesting birds must 
be considerable. Cliff nesting species and their eggs seemed to be their favored foods. 
The carcasses, dried wings, and egg shells of these birds were scattered all over the island. 

The King Islanders summering at Nome make frequent trips to Sledge Island in 
July and August for eggs and young birds, and undoubtedly these people carry out the 
greatest amount of predation with which the breeding birds must contend. Even so, it 
does not appear likely that their activities are in any significant way reducing the avian 
population of the island. 

There have been two previous ornithological investigators on Sledge Island. On 
August 21 and 22, 1910, John Koren, then collecting birds in.Alaska for John E. 
Thayer, visited the island and secured sixty-two specimens, including the following 
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species: Lunda cirrhata, Fratercula corniculata, Uria lomvia, Uria aalgae, Phalacro- 
corax pelagicus, Cepphus columba, Cyclorrhynchus psittacula, Rissa tridactyla, Nu- 
menius hudsonicus, and Erolia ptilocnemis. Nothing has ever been published on this 
collection. The writer is indebted to J. L. Peters of the Museum of Comparative Zoology 
for the foregoing information. 

R. Horring (Report of the Fifth Thule Expedition 1921-24, 1937, pp. 4, 74, 90, 
93-96) mentions a small collection of birds from Sledge Island secured by K. Rasmus- 
sen on August 30, 1924. These specimens include the following: Larus schistisagus, one 
juvenile of questionable identification; Cyclorrhynchus psittacula, two adults; Lunda 
cirrhata, four adults; Fratercula corniculata, three adults; Uria lomvia, one adult; and 
Phalacrocorax pelagicus, one adult and one juvenile. The writer wishes to thank E. W. 
Godfrey of the National Museum of Canada for directing his attention to this reference. 

From an ornithological point of view the most important aspect of the island is the 
small cliff rookery at the south end. The following seven species were found nesting or 
preparing to nest on the cliffs: Tufted Puffin, Horned Puffin, Paroquet Auklet, Common 
Murre, Northern Murre, Pacific Kittiwake, and Pelagic Cormorant. Possibly one other 
species, the Pigeon Guillemot, was nesting here. 

The following list of birds, most of which have not been recorded previously from 
the island, includes all species observed by the present writer, with some notes on their 
ecology and life histories. 


Gavia arctica. Arctic Loon. A single individual was seen in the cove on the southwest side of 
the island on June 11. Several other loons, probably all of this species, were seen on the open water 
between Nome and Sledge Island on June 15. 

Phalacrocorax pelagicus. Pelagic Cormorant. This species is apparently the earliest nester and 
one of the commonest birds on the island. Approximately half of the nests examined between June 8 
and 14 contained four to six eggs, while many others held one or two. Very few of the occupied nests 
were still empty on June 14. This cormorant was nesting in considerable numbers all over the cliffs 
on any suitable ledge, but the greatest concentrations of nests occurred along the rim of the rocky 
precipices just below the grassy slopes. In these situations nests were often located no more than a 
foot apart. Immediately west of the cliffs at the edge of the water were a number of large, flattened 
boulders, which provided loafing platforms for hundreds of cormorants. Some of these rocks were 
being used by cormorants at points all around the island. 

Philacte canagica. Emperor Goose. An adult alighted on the sandspit for a few minutes on June 11. 

Anas carolinensis. Green-winged Teal. A female teal was flushed from the sandspit on June 10. 
She was flushed from the same spot again on June 11 and 12. Each time she flew up the slope and 
settled into a grassy area among some rocks. 

Aythya marila. Greater Scaup Duck. One was seen swimming by the sandspit on June 9. 

Clangula hyemalis. Old-squaw. This duck was common in the waters about the island, most often 
being seen in groups of five or six. They were particularly common in the cove on the southwest side. 

Histrionicus histrionicus. Harlequin Duck. A pair was seen in the cove on June 12. 

Somateria v-nigra. Pacific Eider. Flocks of these ducks were seen over the open water between 
Nome and Sledge Island on June 7. They were also common in the little cove on the southwest side 
of the island. Occasionally two or more were seen flying very low across the sandspit. 

Mergus serrator. Red-breasted Merganser. On June 11 a male was seen sunning himself on a flat 
rock by the edge of the water on the west side. 

Buteo lagopus. Rough-legged Hawk. A pair of these hawks was seen perched on some basaltic 
pinnacles immediately west of the cliff rookery on the evening of June 8. They were seen frequently 
in the same area on succeeding days, sometimes circling high in the air, sometimes perched on one of 
the pinnacles, and it was assumed that they had established a territory there. On June 12 one of the 
pair was seen swooping down over the bird rookery. 

Grus canadensis. Sandhill Crane. On June 14 four cranes were seen milling about in the air over 
the top of the island, and about half an hour later a flock of approximately thirty birds flew around 
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the island at a considerable altitude. The four birds first seen joined this group and presently all 
moved off to the south. 

Eudromias morinellus. Dotterel. On June 14, while returning to camp over the flat top of the 
island about 9 p.m., I encountered a pair of very gentle birds running about from rock to rock. In 
the diffused light they could only be distinguished as some species of plover, but as they continued 
to pay no attention to my slow approach, I was able to come within ten yards of them. It was then 
discovered that they were a beautiful pair of Asiatic plovers, which subsequently proved to be this 
species. When I returned at 10:30 p.m., they still showed no fear, and, indeed, often approached me 
directly out of curiosity. Both birds were obtained as specimens and are now deposited with the 
Alaska Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit. Bailey in his Birds of Arctic Alaska (1948:199) says of 
the Dotterel, “These colorful Asiatic birds are stragglers along the northwest coast of Alaska, but 
it is likely that additional field work will show they occur more regularly than records indicate, and 
that they breed occasionally from Wales to Point Barrow.” The fact that these birds were obviously 
mated lends additional support to his prediction. 

Arenaria inter pres. Ruddy Turnstone. A pair of turnstones alighted on the sandspit on the evening 
of June 12 and foraged among the seaweed for an hour or so. 

Erolia melanotos. Pectoral Sandpiper. One was seen on the sandspit on June 8 and three more 
on top of the island on June 13. 

Erolia bairdii. Baird Sandpiper. A nest containing four eggs was discovered on June 12 on the 
western slope near the top of the island and another, also containing four eggs, was found on June 14 
about a dozen yards above the first nest. 

Stercorarius pomarinus. Pomarine Jaeger. One was observed flying in the air over the open water 
between Nome and Sledge Island on June 7. As the floating ice was moving past the sandspit on 
June 11, twe of these jaegers were seen harassing a group of kittiwakes perched on one of the ice cakes. 

Stercorarius parasiticus. Parasitic Jaeger. Two or three of these jaegers were nearly always to 
be seen ilying about the cove on the southwest side of the island, where they constantly harassed the 
kittiwakes and murres which congregated there in large numbers. 

Larus hyperboreus. Glaucous Gull. This was the only large gull observed on the island. It was 
fairly common about the cliff rookery, where it was usually to be seen perched high on top of some 
pinnacle, doubtless watching for exposed eggs, upon which it feeds almost exclusively during the 
nesting season. 

Rissa tridactyla. Kittiwake. This was one of the commonest birds on the island, being found in 
flocks swimming about the shore line and, of course, particularly about the cliff rookery, where many 
hundreds of them were preparing to nest. Old nests were being reoccupied and fresh material was 
being added to them. No eggs were found during the time of these observations. Kittiwake nests were 
situated only on the more precipitous rock faces, especially in deep clefts formed in the basaltic rock. 

Uria aalge. Common Murre. This bird was very abundant at the cliff rookery and in the water 
about the island, being equaled in numbers only by its near relative. 

Uria lomvia. Northern Murre. This species seemed to be somewhat ahead of the former in its 
breeding schedule. U. lomvia was frequently seen in the act of copulation during the course of these 
investigations aiid two eggs were found, one each on June 9 and 12, whereas no observation of copu- 
lation between individuals of U. aalge was made and no eggs were found. The two species do not 
segregate into separate colonies, but any given nesting shelf was usually occupied by only one species 
at a time, and there was some evidence that with the progression of the breeding season each nesting 
site becomes the particular property of one species only. Murres also preferred the precipitous clefts 
in the rock for their nesting sites. They also used pinnacles jutting out of the water near the shore line. 

Cepphus columba. Pigeon Guillemot. This species was fairly common in the water about the cliff 
rookery, but it was never seen on land. As the guillemot is a late breeder, it probably does not assume 
its place in the rookery until sometime after July 1. 

Cyclorrhynchus psittacula. Paroquet Auklet. A single pair was found inhabiting a burrow under 
loose rocks which had fallen down from the cliffs and piled up in a mass near the edge of the water. 
They were flushed out of the burrow on June 9, and one was seen to enter it on June 12. There were 
no eggs. 

Fratercula corniculata. Horned Puffin. This bird was very common about the cliff rookery and 
the pinnacles on either side of the basaltic ridge and in the water all about the island. It seemed to 
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prefer to perch high on the crests of the ridge or on the columnar pinnacles along the southwest and 
east shore lines. It was seldom seen in association with the other cliff birds, except in the water where 
they all mingled freely. 

Lunda cirrhata. Tufted Puffin. Slightly less common than the preceding species, this puffin was 
found in association with the murres, kittiwakes and cormorants. Like the cormorants this bird pre- 
ferred to perch just below the lower edge of the grassy slopes where the rocky precipices drop off. 
Their burrows were almost entirely in such locations. This species was not nearly so shy as the 
Horned Puffin. 

Asio flammeus. Short-eared Owl. One was seen on top of the island on June 14 by Mr. George 
Schumann, who accompanied the writer. 

Hirundo erythrogaster. Barn Swallow. One was observed flying over the sandspit on June 14. 

Corvus corax. Raven. On June 12 one was seen flying along the southwest shore line, and four 
were heard and later seen about the cliff rookery on June 14. 

Motacilla flava. Yellow Wagtail. This bird was seen nearly every day in flocks of a dozen or so, 
mostly on the western slope among the rock stripes. Mr. Schumann caught one by hand at a little 
spring near the sandspit on June 9. There was nothing apparently wrong with it. 

Anthus spinoletta. Pipit. Mr. Schumann found a nest containing five eggs on the west slope on 
June 10. Several single individuals were seen on succeeding days and a specimen was collected on 
June 11. 

Acanthis sp. Redpoll. A flock of half a dozen was seen on the sandspit on June 13. 

Passerculus sandwichensis. Savannah Sparrow. Four pairs of this species inhabited the sandspit 
in the vicinity of the drift wood shelters. Two of the males used these structures for song perches. 
Apparently territories were being established. 

Calcarius lapponicus. Lapland Longspur. One was seen on the sandspit on June 14. 

Plectrophenax nivalis. Snow Bunting. This species was common everywhere in the rock stripes 
along the slopes and on the basaltic ridge. Pairs had been formed, and territories were well established; 
but no nests were found. 

Junco hyemalis. Slate-colored Junco. One was seen on the sandspit on June 10. 


University of Alaska, College, Alaska, February 27, 1951. 
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THE RACES OF THE BALD STARLING OF THE PHILIPPINES 
By KENNETH C. PARKES 


Two authors have recently sought to determine the number of subspecies worthy of 
recognition within the species Sarcops calvus, the Coleto or Bald Starling of the Philip- 
pines. Gilliard (Amer. Mus. Novitates No. 1429, 1949:1-6) studied the material in the 
collections of the American Museum of Natural History and the National Museum of 
the Philippines. On the basis of this material he recognized three subspecies, S.c. calvus 
(Linnaeus) of Luzon and Cantanduanes, S. c. mindorensis Gilliard of Mindoro, and 
S. c. melanonotus Ogilvie-Grant of eastern Mindanao. He also called attention to a 
variably intermediate population of which he had examined specimens from Basilan and 
the Zamboanga peninsula of western Mindanao. Gilliard also mentioned the possibility 
of the distinctness of the population of the Sulu Archipelago; this will be discussed later 
in the present paper. 

Rand (Fieldiana: Zoology, 31, 1951:571-596) studied the specimens (29) available 
in the Chicago Natural History Museum and concluded that Gilliard had subdivided the 
species to an unnecessary extent. Rand recognized only calvus and melanonotus, the 
former including the silvery-backed birds from Luzon, Mindoro and the Sulu islands, 
the latter including black-backed birds from Samar, Leyte, Mindanao, Negros and 
Basilan. 

The writer conducted an independent investigation of this species subsequent to the 
appearance of Gilliard’s paper, but prior to that of Rand. He did, however, have the 
benefit of a short summary of Rand’s findings in a personal letter. The present study 
was based on the series of over 50 Sarcops calvus in the United States National Museum, 
those in the American Museum of Natural History (representing most of the specimens 
studied by Gilliard), and a small series in the collection of Cornell University. Also 
available were measurements of five specimens in the collection of the Minnesota 
Museum of Natural History. 

It is unfortunate that neither Gilliard nor Rand attempted to accumulate all of the 
available specimens of Sarcops in order to have larger series to study. A number of un- 
certainties apparent in their respective papers would have been solved had they done 
so. Chief among these unsolved problems was the status of Sarcops lowii Sharpe, de- 
scribed from a single specimen from Sibutu, southernmost island of the Sulu Archi- 
pelago. Gilliard had no specimens available from Sibutu. He quoted a description of 
the unique type and postulated that additional material from Sibutu would confirm the 
validity of Jowii as a subspecies different from that inhabiting the rest of the Sulus. 
Gilliard believed the birds of the central Sulus to represent an undescribed race, separ- 
able from calvus by reduction of gray tipping of the black under tail coverts. He with- 
held a formal description of this supposed race pending examination of Sibutu material. 

There are several immature specimens and an adult female of Sarcops calvus from 
Sibutu in the United States National Museum. These are in no way separable from a 
good series from the remainder of the Sulus. It becomes apparent that the type of 
S. lowii, described as having the whole of the underparts gray with only a line of black- 
ish feathers down the middle of the belly, was an extreme variant of the Sulu popula- 
tion. The question then arises as to the propriety of recognizing a Sulu race, as advo- 
cated by Gilliard. Rand referred Sulu birds to calvus, considering the under tail covert 
variation described by Gilliard to be “slight indeed.” Rand by-passed the question of 
Sharpe’s S. lowii, the status of which he considered doubtful. 

Comparison of a series of fourteen adult Sulu specimens in the National Museum 
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with seven Luzon calvus indicated immediately that Gilliard’s character of color varia- 
tion of the under tail coverts could not be used to separate the two groups. Individual 
variation in this character defied any attempt at geographical segregation. The Sulu 
series was immediately separable, however, from silver-backed Coletos from anywhere 
else in the Philippines. In such birds from Luzon and Mindoro, the silver-gray color of 
the back is never uniform. It is lightest and brightest on the rump and nape, and darkest 
in the interscapular area, indicating an approach to the black dorsum of melanonotus. 
In the Sulu birds, on the other hand, the silver-gray of the dorsum is uniformly light 
and bright, showing no indication of interalar darkening. In addition, the underparts of 
Sulu birds are less intensely black than those of birds from Luzon and Mindoro. There 
is also a tendency for the light gray of the flanks of Sulu birds to be more extensive 
toward the midventral line; it will be noted that the type of /ow7 apparently represents 
an extreme manifestation of this tendency. None of these color characters appears to 
be due to seasonal wear or age of specimens. 

Sulu birds average larger than calvus of Luzon, being similar to Mindoro birds in 
size. Wing (flat) measurements of ten Sulu males ranged from 129 to 141 mm., and tail 
measurements from 113 to 123 mm. Four Luzon calvus males measured, wing, 127, 
128, 129, 133; tail, 112, 113, 113, 115. Gilliard’s measurements parallel these closely. 
Wings of his five Sulu males ranged from 129 to 136 mm., and tails from 113 to 120 mm., 
while the ranges for 25 Luzon calvus males were: wing, 123.5 to 135 mm., tail, 105 to 
117 mm. 

It is therefore the belief of the writer that the Sulu Archipelago population of Sar- 
cops calvus merits nomenclatorial recognition on the basis of the characters described 
above. Since the name Sarcops lowii Sharpe was based on an individual from this popu- 
lation, it must be used for the subspecies, even though the type was an abnormally 
colored bird. The Sulu subspecies thus becomes Sarcops calvus lowii Sharpe. 

In his description of S. c. mindorensis, Gilliard stated that “males and females are 
apparently similar in coloration and size.”” During the course of the present investiga- 
tion, no indication of sexual dimorphism in color was found. It soon became apparent, 
however, that females averaged smaller than males, but that there was much variation 
from population to population in the magnitude of this size dimorphism. It was espe- 
cially well marked in specimens of S. c. melanonotus from eastern Mindanao. Compara- 
tive measurements are as follows: wing of females, 120.5, 123, 125, 126, 126.5, 129, 129; 
males, 127, 131, 134, 135; tail of females, 98, 99.5, 100, 104, 107; males, 114, 115, 115.5. 

It is therefore apparent that Rand’s remarks on size variation cannot be inter- 
preted solely with the use of the measurements he presented, since he made no segre- 
gation by sex. Gilliard, fortunately, used only males in his table of measurements. I 
cannot agree with Rand that Gilliard’s separation of mindorensis as larger than calvus 
is invalid merely because Rand’s Negros specimens, which pertain to the black-backed 
division of the species, were intermediate in size between silver-backd calvus and min- 
dorensis. It is possible that segregation by sex of Rand’s measurements would weaken 
his arguments relative to the amount of individual size variation. Measurements avail- 
able to the writer indicate that Gilliard was justified in separating mindorensis on the 
basis of size; however, as Rand pointed out, the character of white streaking on the 
throat emphasized by Gilliard for mindorensis is seasonal rather than subspecific in 
nature. 

The situation among the black-backed populations of Sarcops calvus is by no means 
as well defined as that among the silver-backed birds. As indicated by Rand, there is a 
definite tendency toward a decrease in intensity of dorsal pigmentation from east io 
west in the central Philippines. Birds from Leyte and Samar were the darkest of those 
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examined, and birds from Tablas and Basilan the lightest. There is a great variation 

in size among these birds. The smallest are from eastern Mindanao; these represent 

topotypical melanonotus (type locality, Davao). Some specimens from certain of the 
central islands (Leyte, Samar, Tablas) are substantially larger than any eastern Min- 
danao birds seen. However, overlap is such that it has not proved feasible to draw any 
line of division between black-backed populations of Sarcops calvus, and it seems best 
to follow Rand’s course of considering them all as a highly variable subspecies, S. c. mel- 
anonotus Ogilvie-Grant. 

In summary, then, it is recommended that the following races of Sarcops calvus be 
recognized: 

Sarcops calvus calvus (Linnaeus). Luzon, Cantanduanes. Silver-backed with darker 
middorsal area. Smaller. 

Sarcops calvus mindorensis Gilliard. Mindoro. Silver-backed with darker middorsal 
area. Larger. 

Sarcops calvus lowii Sharpe. Sulu Archipelago. Uniformly silver-backed. Larger. Less 
intensely black beneath. 

Sarcops calvus melanonotus Ogilvie-Grant. Specimens examined from Mindanao, 
Basilan, Leyte, Samar, Romblon, Guimaras, Panay, Tablas, Masbate, and Ticao. 
Also recorded from Negros by Rand. Black-backed. 
Acknowledgements.—Specimens were examined at the United States National Mu- 

seum through the courtesy of H. G. Deignan. E. Thomas Gilliard helped the writer go 

over the series at the American Museum of Natural History on which his study had 
been based, and reviewed the manuscript of the present paper. A. L. Rand kindly sent 

the writer a synopsis of his notes on this species prior to their publication. Dwain W. 

Warner sent measurements of the specimens of Sarcops in the Minnesota Museum of 

Natural History. 


Laboratory of Ornithology, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, August 22, 1951. 








BODY TEMPERATURES IN NESTLING WESTERN GULLS 
By GEORGE A. BARTHOLOMEW, JR., and WILLIAM R. DAWSON 


Although it has been known for over half a century (Pembrey e¢ al., 1894-95; Pem- 
brey, 1895) that some kinds of young birds have only limited capacity to control body 
temperature, data on the ontogenetic development of temperature regulation is avail- 
able for few species of wild birds, either altricial or precocial: 

On June 22, 1950, while making a census of the pinnipeds of Santa Barbara Island, 
California, we took advantage of the opportunity afforded by a large breeding colony 
of Western Gulls (Larus occidentalis wymani) and with the help of Mr. Robert D. 
Collyer of the California Division of Fish and Game determined the body temperatures 
of over 60 nestlings of various ages. 

The cloacal temperatures of the birds and the air temperatures were measured to 
the nearest tenth of a degree centigrade with a mercury thermometer. Because we had 
no means of weighing the birds, as an indication of relative age we used a simple linear 
measurement: tip of bill to end of pygostyle with bird in a prone extended position. 
Temperatures were determined in the middle of the day and again two to three hours 
after sunset. The birds measured ranged from individuals which were just hatching to 
those which were almost fully feathered. 

There is a statistically significant correlation between body temperatures and air 
temperatures (r = +0.72). At all times body temperatures were far above those of the 
environment and, although air temperature varied through more than 13°C., a fluctua- 
tion of only slightly more than 6°C. was observed even in the smallest class of gulls 
(fig. 1). 

The fact that the lowest air temperatures occurred at night, which is also the time 
of minimal activity for the young gulls, made it difficult to assess under field conditions 
the relative effects of environmental temperature and the diurnal cycle of activity on 
body temperatures at night. 

During the daytime the correlation between body length and body temperature was 
not significant (r = +0.02). This lack of correlation suggests that even the smallest 
of the nestlings can regulate adequately in the range of daytime temperatures (19-28°C.) 
at which we made our measurements. At night the correlation between body length and 
body temperature was stronger (r = +0.59). Our data do not indicate, however, whether 
the nighttime body temperatures of the large nestlings were higher than those of the 
small ones because of a greater relative heat production or because of a smaller relative 
rate of heat loss associated with their lower surface-mass ratio. 

The very small nestlings may compensate in part for their relatively large surface 
area by a behavioral response. At night in virtually every instance we found the smaller 
birds huddling, two or three close together, in well sheltered sites. That the huddling 
response conserves heat in birds has been shown by Kleiber and Winchester (1933), who 
found that baby domestic chicks by huddling together can reduce their metabolic rates 
as much as 15 per cent. 

During the day the nestling gulls can of course supplement metabolic heat by the 
absorption of radiant energy. Should the heat of the sun become excessive, they may 
resort to shelter. Nearly all the Western Gull nests on Santa Barbara Island were at 
least partly shaded by rocks or vegetation. Similarly in the much smaller gull rookery 
on the extremely barren southwest side of San Nicolas Island, which we had visited in 
previous years, a high percentage of the eggs and downy young were under small over- 
hanging rock ledges. The sheltered location of young and eggs also affords considerable 
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protection from the wind. The newly hatched young remain in, or very close to, the nest 
while the larger young are less sedentary and in consequence much more exposed to the 
elements. 

At 3:00 p.m. we found two pipped eggs which, because of our presence in the rook- 
ery, had not been incubated for the preceding 45 minutes. We opened the eggs and 
measured the cloacal temperatures of the young birds. The hatchlings’ temperatures 
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Fig. 1. Cloacal temperatures of nestling Western Gulls plotted against air temperature. All tem- 
peratures are in degrees centigrade. Environmental temperatures below 18°C. occurred only 
at night. The length of the body in inches from the tip of the bill to the end of the pygostyle 
is indicated by the following symbols: clear circles, 5 to 674; half-black circles, 7 to 874; 
black circles, 9 to 107%; half-black triangles, 11 to 1274; black triangles, 13 to 147%. 


were 32.3 and 33.8°C. and the air temperature was 27°C. The importance of radiant 
energy in furnishing heat was in this instance reduced by a low overcast and the shelter 
supplied by tussocks of grass. These temperature measurements suggest that in the 
Western Gull as in the domestic chicken (Romanoff, 1941) some ability to regulate body 
temperature is present before hatching. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Kendeigh (1939) has shown that the newly hatched House Wren (Troglodytes 
aédon), an altricial bird, is practically poikilothermal. In the Western Gull, a precocial 
species, our data indicate that some capacity to regulate temperature is present before 
hatching. Shortly after hatching this capacity is sufficiently well developed that, in air 
temperatures between 19 and 28°C., there is little difference in body temperature be- 
tween newly hatched and fully feathered individuals. Between 14 and 18°C., however, 
the smaller birds despite their huddling have more labile body temperatures than do 
the larger birds. 
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FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Sun-bathing Linnets.—The current studies of Dr. G. W. Salt (MS) on heat tolerance by 
members of the genus Carpodacus suggest that the following observations be placed on record. The 
fact that notes were so brief and that no recurrence has been observed has prevented their earlier 
publication. 

On July 27, 1943, during an especially hot spell in Los Angeles, California, several California 
Linnets (Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis) were noticed in a peculiar behavior pattern on the rough 
brick ledge outside my window. 

The birds would settle on the window ledge and “sun bathe” seemingly with much enjoyment. 
The bath would last at least half a minute, then be interrupted by flight. No more than four birds 
were on the ledge at one time and both sexes were represented. Once an English Sparrow joined the 
group for a brief time. It was impossible to tell whether or not the same individuals returned repeat- 
edly, but the performance lasted fully thirty minutes and it probably included a number of repeats. 

After landing the bird would quickly assume one or another of the following positions or modi- 
fication thereof: 

1. On one side, wing and tail spread, head rotated about 90° to one side, crown feathers erected. 

2. On the belly, tail and wings spread, head retracted over the back, beak pointed skyward. 

3. Semi-erect, head rotated to side, wings spread, crown feathers erected, eye half closed. 

Other postures were not captured in my hasty notes. Respiration was very rapid so that the whole 
body palpitated. There were frequent interruptions for preening. The beak was either open or closed. 
There was frequent disp!ay of “peck dominance.” 

The window faces southeast and is unshaded; the ledge of rather dark klinker brick had been 
exposed all morning to full glare of the sun with perhaps additional heat reflected from the plate glass 
surface of the window. The time was 12:30 to 1:00 p.m. and air temperature within the room stood 
at 83°F. Humidity was not measured but these hot spells (in sight of the sea in west Los Angeles) 
are due to a drift of air from the interior which nullifies the customary sea breeze of summer. The 
relative humidity is therefore fairly low on such occasions and sun temperatures are high. 

It would appear then that the California Linnet is a species that is adapted to a considerable 
degree of heat and aridity and that those individuals occurring in coastal southern California some- 
times deliberately seek such conditions—Loye MILER, University of California, Los Angeles, June 
15, 1951. 


Sprague Pipit and Black Rosy Finch in North-central Wyoming in Summer.—During 
a visit to the Big Horn Mountains, August 5 to 21, 1949, we observed two species whose occurrence 
there is of considerable interest. 

Anthus spragueii. Sprague Pipit. The presence of this species was surprising. While it was less 
numerous than the American Pipit (Anthus spinoletta), we saw the Sprague Pipit on several occasions 
from August 5 to 10, singly and in groups of three or four. All were seen about the extensive, gently 
rolling meadows, or parks, which lie above 9000 feet and cover most of the table-like peaks of the 
Big Horns in western Sheridan County and eastern Big Horn County. Cary (N. Amer. Fauna, No. 42, 
1917:46 and map) treats these open areas as part of the Hudsonian Life-zone. The species was not 
seen on adjacent rocky outcrops above local timberline, although the American Pipit was common 
in both habitats. The Sprague Pipit nests on prairies to the northward in Montana, North Dakota, 
and the prairie provinces at moderate elevations. In Montana, according to Saunders (Pac. Coast 
Avif., No. 14, 1921:53), it “evidently prefers wet prairie lands, about the edges of alkaline ponds... .” 
While those that we saw may have been early migrants, the remote but interesting possibility remains 
that spragueii may breed on the high meadows of the Big Horns. Other birds seen daily on these 
uplands were Horned Larks (Eremophila alpestris), Marsh Hawks (Circus cyaneus), and Vesper 
Sparrows (Pooecetes gramineus). On August 7 we saw a Sprague Pipit feeding along the wet, grassy 
border of a small stream, Beaver Creek, together with two Lincoln Sparrows (Melospiza lincolnii). 
This pipit has apparently not heretofore been reported from Wyoming in summer; Otto McCreary 
(Wyoming Bird Life, 1939:80) and Knight (Birds of Wyoming, 1902:55) list it only as a spring 
migrant in the state. ; 

Leucosticte atrata. Black Rosy Finch. On August 9 we saw 10 individuals of this species within 
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a distance of about 600 yards along the knife-like summit of Medicine Mountain (elevation about 
9300 feet), 30 miles east of Lovell, Big Horn County. Two of these were full grown juvenal-plumaged 
birds of dull, grayish buffy coloration; they followed an adult, periodically begging for food. All were 
quite shy and flew about restlessly, giving a sharp, rattling call suggestive of that of the Snow Bunting 
(Plectrophenax nivalis). Later on the same day an adult female was found dead among the boulders 
of a nearby rockslide. This bird was carefully sketched in color, and prepared as a skeleton. It is now 
in the skeleton collection of Harrison B. Tordoff at the University of Kansas Museum of Natural 
History. The long western face of Medicine Mountain forms a precipice some hundreds of feet in 
height and the eastern slope is littered with boulders and talus; hence the area would seem to be 
suited to the breeding requirements of this species. In fact, it appears to resemble closely the site of 
the first discovered nest of the Black Rosy Finch (Absaroka Mountains, Wyoming), as described by 
F. W. Miller (Condor, 27, 1925:3-7, see especially figure 1), but is somewhat lower in elevation. 
Medicine Mountain, and nearby Bald Mountain (elevation 10,500 feet), are among the highest points 
in the northwestern part of the Big Horns. Their rocky crests are virtually treeless. The peak of 
Medicine Mountain lies at the approximate level of the regional “true” timberline which here varies 
roughly from 9500 to 10,000 feet above sea level (Cary, op. cit.: 50). It is essentially alpine in nature. 
Very small patches of snow were present in sheltered spots during our visit ; conies (Ochotona princeps) 
were numerous among the rocks. The Black Rosy Finch has apparently not previously been found in 
Wyoming in summer east of the Teton, Wind River, and Absaroka mountains, all of which lie in the 
western or northwestern part of the state (McCreary, op. cit.: 99). The Big Horns are therefore prob- 
ably the eastern limit of the summer range of the species, being the easternmost mass of the Rocky 
Mountains attaining extensive alpine elevations—Rosert M. MENGEL, University of Michigan Mu- 
seum of Zoology, Ann Arbor, Michigan, and JANE S. MENGEL, Whitmore Lake, Michigan, May 5, 1951. 


Vaux Swift on Santa Rosa Island, California.—In midafternoon on October 7, 1951, while 
sitting on a rock at the head of a canyon on Santa Rosa Island, Santa Barbara County, California, 
I noticed a flock of perhaps one hundred Vaux Swifts (Chaetura vauxi) pass directly in front of me 
on the same level. The flock was loose in that the birds were so separated as to require at least a full 
minute to »ass before me. They were all traveling toward the southeast. This species has heretofore 
not been recorded from this island and apparently the date is quite late for the fall migration — 
J. R. Pemserton, Los Angeles, California, October 11, 1951. 


The Hudsonian Curlew in Nevada.—On July 31, 1951, while driving across the Joshua 
tree-creosote bush desert of northern Clark County, Nevada, I flushed a crippled Hudsonian Curlew 
(Numenius hudsonicus) from the shoulder of the highway about one-half mile east of Cactus Springs. 
The bird, dangling one leg as it flew, moved about 20 yards off the road and settled among the cactus 
where it remained nearly motionless for several minutes while I carefully examined it with binoculars. 
The head striping and short bill were so prominent that there can be no doubt about the species. The 
bird was still standing among the cactus when I left. 

This apparently is the first record for this species in the state of Nevada since Linsdale (Condor, 
53, 1951:228-249) makes no mention of it in his recent paper on Nevada birds—Gorpon W. GULLION, 
Nevada Fish and Game Commission, Boulder City, Nevada, October 1, 1951. 


Land Birds at Sea.—On two occasions, while some 15 to 20 miles off the coast near San Diego, 
California, a variety of land birds was observed about the motor vessel M. V. Paolina T. of the 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography. At 2:00 p.m., Pacific standard time on May 10, 1951, about 
20 miles west of San Diego, a pair of Yellow Warblers (Dendroica aestiva) was observed flying about 
the ship and alighting occasionally. The weather was very mild, with an overcast sky and light breeze 
from the northwest. At first the birds were quite nervous and allowed no approach but rapidly lost 
their fear and would alight quite near to personnel. One was reported as flying through an open 
galley window and perching briefly on the head of a member of the party. At 4:00 p.m. three more 
Yellow Warblers and a Pileolated Warbler (Wilsonia pusilla) appeared. The Yellow Warblers seemed 
considerably more at ease in their strange environment than did the Pileolated. They climbed about 
the rigging and lines as if hunting food and seemed undisturbed by a noisy winch. After dark the 
birds could be seen flitting about the lighted areas but were not seen to land on board. Twittering calls 
were heard throughout the night and resembled those made by the warblers during the day. 
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At 4:30 a.m. on May 11, I came on watch and found a Black-bellied Plover (Squatarola squata- 
rola) still in winter plumage busily picking at small crustacea that had spilled on the deck from a 
trawling operation. This bird was cautious but allowed itself to be approached much more closely 
than it would have on land. An hour later the trawl was brought aboard again and the activity caused 
the plover to leave. It did not return. By this time the warblers had again appeared, though fewer 
in number. A male and female Yellow, and a male Pileolated Warbler were seen. 

At 9:30 a.m. a kingbird alighted in the rigging and allowed approach to within about 10 feet. 
Identification as the Cassin Kingbird (Tyrannus vociferans) is rather reliable as the back was dark 
and no white was observed along the sides of the tail. This bird did not linger long and was not seen 
again. At this time the vessel was about 15 miles from San Diego. Approximately one hour later, and 
the same distance offshore, two Lazuli Buntings (Passerina amoena), a male and a female, made a 
brief visit aboard. They perched on the rail only and allowed no one to approach them. When the 
vessel attained full speed a few minutes later the birds left and made no attempt to follow. 

Throughout the two days and night of May 10-11, the weather was extremely mild. At no time 
was there sufficient wind to have forced the birds to sea. The slight breeze remained from the north- 
west. All the birds appeared to be in good condition; none of them showed any marked signs of 
exhaustion. The state of the weather and condition of the birds indicates they were at sea of their 
own volition and were quite untroubled by their surroundings. 

The second occasion was a similar cruise made on May 21 and 22, 1951. Fewer birds were seen 
but the general conditions were very similar. The weather was again extremely mild and the distance 
from shore was from 15 to 20 miles. The first bird on board, a Townsend Warbler (Dendroica town- 
sendi) alighted on a rope stay, flitted about for a few minutes and disappeared over the water. This 
was the only land bird seen on May 21. 

At 4:00 a.m. on May 22, the sky was heavily overcast and the sea was glassy smooth with a Jong, 
low swell from the northwest. A number of birds were noticed in the dim light. They were flying 
about the vessel at too great a distance for identification but were too large and of different flight 
habits for warblers. Ten minutes later a Pileolated Warbler was seen to hop up on the moving, vibrat- 
ing towing cable and ride it toward the winch for at least ten feet. This bird seemed quite nervous 
and would tolerate no movement on my part, flitting away but staying near the vessel. 

One of the larger birds that had been flying about the vessel landed within 15 feet of me and 
proved to be a kingbird. The kingbird characters were unmistakable and white sides on the tail made 
identification of it as a Western Kingbird (7'vrannus verticalis) rather certain. If the others, still flying 
nearby, were also of this species it was a fairly large group, some 12 in number, to be seen on land 
or sea. The distant birds had the same general appearance and flight habits as the one on board. 

Shortly after 7:00 a.m. a male Pileolated Warbler, possibly the same one observed earlier, came 
aboard and showed no fear of man. It lit on the arm of Captain Larry E. Davis and remained for 
nearly a minute. It then flitted to the deck near his feet, closed its eyes and seemed to sleep, awakening 
nervously at intervals. Again there was no indication that the birds were at sea by other than their 
own volition; also there were few indications that the birds were somewhat exhausted from such a 
sustained flight—Rosert L. WisNeER, Scripps Institution of Oceanography, La Jolla, California, 
July 9, 1951. 


A Second Record of the Indigo Bunting in Nevada.—On June 14, 1951, in a mesquite and 
atriplex thicket one mile southeast of Fairbanks Spring at the north end of Ash Meadows (14 miles 
north-nor'heast of Death Valley Junction, California), Nye County, Nevada, an adult male Indigo 
Bunting (Passerina cyanea) was collected. The bird was shot by Ned K. Johnson after I had followed 
it for almost an hour. It sang repeatedly, never going more than 100 yards from where it was first 
observed. The condition of the specimen was excellent, its weight was 13.5 grams, and the Jength 
of the testis was 7 mm. It was first seen in company with another bird of similar size, but no female 
bunting was found despite search on succeeding days. 

The Indigo Bunting was first reported from Nevada by A. H. Miller (Ecology, 27, 1946:59-60) 
who collected a specimen, on June 2, 1940, with testis 6 mm. long, in the Grapevine Mountains in 
Nye County about 55 miles northwest of the Ash Meadows locality FRANK RicHArpson, University 
of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, August 10, 1951. 
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The Nesting Span in the Southern Willamette Valley, Oregon.—Gullion in his Birds of 
the Southern Willamette Valley, Oregon (Condor, 53, 1951:129-149) bases the dates given for the 
breeding season on the earliest observed nest building at one end of the season and, at the other, 
observations of fledglings incompletely feathered or being cared for by their parents. This method 
ought to result in a considerably greater spread of dates for the season than the method of taking into 
account only eggs or young found in the nest. Actually he reports a season that is for many birds 
either shorter or later than egg dates reported for them in neighboring Pacific Coast areas both to the 
north and south. 

For example, his dates for the Western Tanager are June 6 to 19 (so short a period as not to 
cover a single nesting), whereas Gabrielson and Jewett in the Birds of Oregon (1940) mention eggs 
taken in the southern Cascades from May 13 to June 27. They say the species begins to build its nest 
soon after its arrival in Oregon in late April. I saw fully fledged young of this tanager being fed on 
July 27, 1951, in the valley, close to Eugene. 

Gullion gives nesting spans for eight warblers known to nest regularly in the area, beginning of 
course with nesting activity before egg-laying. A check shows that for seven of these eight, earlier 
dates than his are reported for eggs both by Gabrielson and Jewett (1940) and (at various localities 
in Washington and California) by Chapman in The Warblers of North America (1907). For most of 
the warblers Gullion’s first-of-season dates are later by a month or more than a month; for one warbler 
they are later by more than two months. This discrepancy is doubtless due to a relative lack of obser- 
vational data for the southern Willamette Valley as compared with regions more thickly populated 
with bird observers. 

For the other end of the warbler breeding season, Gullion’s dates also run consistently later 
(as they might be expected to do) than those given by Gabrielson and Jewett and by Chapman. 

I can offer some additional records, all from observations made in the year 1951, which will 
somewhat extend for a few birds the recorded season in the southern Willamette Valley. 

Yellow-breasted Chat (Jcteria virens). A completed clutch of three eggs was found on June 10. 
These were discovered on a second attempt to find the nest days after I had become certain that the 
nest was in a certain blackberry thicket. The three young birds flew from the nest together when I 
approached it on July 1 and, I believe, did not return to it at all. I am inclined to believe that nesting 
activity by chats often begins early in June here. 

Black-headed Grosbeak (Pheucticus melanocephalus). A nest of this year’s building first noticed 
on June 5 contained a full clutch of three eggs when visited a second time on June 10. 

Violet-green Swallow (Tachycineta thalassina). Adults were still bringing food to a nest box on 
the morning of July 24.—C. R. B. ComsBettack, Eugene, Oregon, September 13, 1951. 


The Robin Nesting at Santa Barbara, California.—-In the latter part of May and early 
June, 1951, a pair of Robins (Turdus migratorius) were seen in Alameda Park in the center of the 
city of Santa Barbara, California. On June 27, 1951, Mr. E. C. Jacot, who lives near the park, reported 
seeing the adults feeding young birds on the park lawn. Mr. W. G. Abbott and I investigated this 
report on June 28, and found a pair of adult Robins feeding grown young. 

Both adults were caring for the young which were scattered through the trees so that it was dif- 
ficult to determine just how many individuals were present. We saw three speckled-breasted Robins 
and there seemed to be another, but we could not find it. 

According to Grinnell and Miller (Pac. Coast Avif. No. 27, 1944:353), the Robin has never been 
recorded nesting in the Santa Barbara region—Ecmont Z. Rett, Santa Barbara Museum of Natural 
History, Santa Barbara, California, July 16, 1951. 





Robin Breeding in San Diego, California.—Looking out of my dining room window at 
7 a.m. on July 16, 1951, at San Diego, California, I was astonished to identify an adult Robin (Turdus 
migratorius) and one spotted-breasted young feeding on the well watered lawn. The following week- 
end on July 22 my husband and I watched four Robins on the lawn of the Rancho Santa Fe Inn 
twenty miles north of San Diego. Two of them were immature. 

Mr. Laurence Huey of the San Diego Natural History Museum and Dr. James Crouch of San 
Diego State College assure me that these are the first records of nesting Robins at low altitudes in 
San Diego County.—Gertrupe H. Mean, San Diego, California, September 9, 1951. 
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Additional Records of the Rough-legged Hawk in Nevada.—The Common Rough-legged 
Hawk (Buteo lagopus) is recorded by Linsdale (Pac. Coast Avif. No. 23, 1936:43 and Condor, 53, 
1951:232) from but three specific localities in Nevada: Truckee Reservation in Washoe County, 
Lovelock, Pershing County, and Pine Creek Ranch, Nye County. The period of occurrence of the 
species is given as October to March, apparently based in part on the records by Alcorn (Condor, 48, 
1946:132) from Lahontan Valley, Churchill County. To my knowledge this hawk has not been 
authentically reported from any other localities in Nevada. Thus, the following notes throw additional 
light on the distribution of the species in the state. Unless otherwise stated observations were nade 
by the writer. Both specimens obtained are preserved in the collections of the University of Nevada 
Biology Museum. 

On several occasions from November 24 to December 5, 1950, W. Verne Woodbury and the writer 
observed at least two Rough-legs in the light phase near the Nevada Game Farm, Truckee Meadows, 
Washoe County. A very dark individual was collected on December 2, 1950, from the top of a tall 
dead Fremont cottonwood along the Truckee River at the Glendale Bridge in the Truckee Meadows. 

At the edge of Highway 93, fifteen miles south of Ely, White Pine County, a female was found 
dead by W. Verne Woodbury on December 27, 1950. The bird was in good condition, with heavy fat 
deposits in the abdominal region, and was prepared as a study skin by the writer. Apparently it had 
been struck by a passing car, since many bones were broken. 

In Douglas County a single bird in the light phase was seen on the ground in a field near U.S. 
Highway 395, five miles north of Minden on November 26, 1950. It allowed the writer to approach 
within twenty-five yards before it flew off to the west; thus the identification was unmistakable. 

These records seem to substantiate the status of the hawk in Nevada as a widespread winter 
visitant, at least in the northern part ot the state—Nep K. Jounson, University of Nevada Museum 
of Biology, Reno, Nevada, July 31, 1951. 


Waterfowl Records for North-central Colorado.—North-central Colorado contains numer- 
ous natural lakes, irrigation reservoirs, sloughs, and streams. These offer a variety of resting places 
for migrating and wintering birds, and breeding grounds for such ducks as the Mallard and Blue- 
winged Teal. 

The records for this area here reported were gathered in the three-year period from 1949 to 1951, 
while the authors were conducting waterfowl studies under the auspices of the Colorado Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit. The following four species of rare status were observed or collected in this 
period. 

Anas rubripes. Black Duck. One adult male was collected on February 5, 1950, during banding 
activities three miles southeast of Fort Collins, Larimer County (Colorado Cooperative Wildlife Unit 
Collection no. 412). This bird was apparently associated with a group of Mallards which were also 
in the trap. 

Niedrach and Rockwell (The Birds of Denver and Mountain Parks, 1939) considered the Black 
Duck to be a straggler in Colorado, and the paucity of records seems to uphold this opinion. A chron- 
ological list of these records follows: Cooke (Colorado Agric. Exper. Sta. Bull. No. 37, 1897) reported 
that C. E. Aiken killed one prior to 1873, location unknown, and Professor William Osburn took 
another on the Big Thompson River, March 15, 1889. Bailey (Condor, 49, 1947:209) records a Black 
Duck in the Felger Collection taken near Loveland, November 13, 1904. Henderson (Auk, 41, 1924: 
471) supplied a record of a male bird taken December 9, 1921, from Windsor, Weld County; this 
specimen now is no. 2292 in the University of Colorado Collection (Bailey, loc. cit.). Bergtold (Auk, 
41, 1924:338) listed a Black Duck killed east of Longmont, December 9, 1923, by V. Kennicott of 
Denver. Bailey (loc. cit.) observed a Black Duck at the Mile High Duck Club, near Denver, on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1937, reported one taken at Jumbo Reservoir, Sedgwick County, December 9, 1944, and also 
reported the capture, banding, and release of a male bird at Valmont Reservoir, Boulder County, on 
January 2, 1946, by Charles C. Sperry and Ralph H. Imler of the Fish and Wildlife Service. A personal 
interview with Harry J. Figge, Wildlife Technician, Colorado Game and Fish Department, April 26, 
1951, revealed that two Black Ducks were trapped by state personnel in the winter of 1949-50 near 
Sedgwick, in northeastern Colorado. 

Anas sponsa. Wood Duck. An adult male Wood Duck was observed on’ December 19, 1949, on 
Timnath Reservoir near Fort Collins, Larimer County. The bird was watched closely for about 15 
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minutes with a 20-power telescope. It swam about, mixing freely with a large flock of Mallards with 
which it seemed to be associated. 

Sclater (A History of the Birds of Colorado, 1912) concluded that the Wood Duck was rarely 
found in Colorado, but that it probably was a summer resident where it did occur. Niedrach and 
Rockwell (op. cit.), however, listed it as a rare migrant and this seems more accurately to be its status, 
as borne out by the few published records. These records are as follows: Cooke (Colorado Agric. 
Exper. Sta. Bull. No. 44, 1898) reported that E. J. Oslar of Denver took one specimen at Littleton 
about May 1, 1892, and that A. T. Allen had observed several birds near Denver. A specimen in the 
collection of the Colorado Museum of Natural History (no. 14707) was taken on the South Platte 
River near Denver, October 10, 1895 (Niedrach and Rockwell, op. cit.) In the fall of 1889, L. J. 
Hersey took two Wood Ducks near Barr Lake (Hersey and Rockwell, Condor, 11, 1909:112). Hen- 
derson (Condor, 9, 1907:198) reported three Wood Ducks killed near Boulder about 1904. A lapse 
in Wood Duck records occurs until 1937. Niedrach and Rockwell (op. cit.) reported that “Two birds, 
possibly cripples, arrived at Bowles Lake, December 1, 1937, and fed with captive geese throughout 
the winter. They were observed by E. R. Kalmbach, December 22, 1937.” Two Wood Ducks were 
trapped in the winter of 1949-50, one near Sedgwick (originally banded in New York) and the other 
in the Arkansas Valley (Harry J. Figge, personal communication). 

Lophodytes cucullatus. Hooded Merganser. On May 27, 1949, one female Hooded Merganser was 
brought to Grieb’s home in Fort Collins. Upon inquiry it was learned that the bird had been picked 
up on the streets at the outskirts of town. The bird was made into a study skin for the Colorado 
Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit (no. 432). A female Hooded Merganser was observed at Empire 
Reservoir east of Greeley, Weld County, on June 20, 1950, by Grieb and Ladd Frary. Careful scrutiny 
of surrounding waters revealed that there were no other birds of this species present. Evidently this 
female was a late spring straggler. 

The status of the Hooded Merganser in Colorado, according to Niedrach and Rockwell (op. cit.), 
is: “Migrant and winter resident, not common.” Sclater (op. cit.) and Bergtold (Auk, 41, 1924:84) 
write of this merganser as a rare species. The latter author listed it as among the rarest of all ducks 
found at Kennicott Duck Club, east of Longmont, where only three specimens were taken in the 
19 years records were kept (op. cit.: 79). Published records are as follows: Cooke (op. cit., 1897) 
reported that Captain Thorne observed this species at Fort Lyon on June 20 and July 2, presumably 
about 1897. Later, Cooke (Colorado Agric. Exper. Sta, Bull. No. 56, 1900) listed one bird taken near 
Canyon City, June 1, 1871, by Mr. Carter. Niedrach and Rockwell (op. cit) reveal that the five speci- 
mens in the Colorado Museum of Natural History Collection came from Adams County and were 
taken in October and November in the years between 1917 and 1937. Long (Auk, 55, 1938:555) 
observed one pair of Hooded Mergansers near Falcon, Colorado, on April 20, 1937. Two mated pairs 
of this species were observed on Mary’s Lake, April 25, 1939, by Packard (Auk, 62, 1945:374). 

Colymbus auritus. Horned Grebe. Observed quite commonly in the last several years. It was first 
seen by the authors on March 29, 1951, on Timnath Reservoir, Larimer County. Since that date, 
Horned Grebes have been observed in the following numbers on the same reservoir: April 6, 15; 
April 13, 27; April 19, 17; April 27, 10; May 5, 23; and May 12, 20. The birds left the reservoir before 
May 26, the date of the next count. Two birds, a male and female, were collected on April 20, 1951. 
Professor Richard G. Beidleman kindly made available additional recent records from his files, con- 
densed into the following chronological arrangement. One Horned Grebe was observed on a small lake 
about two miles northeast of Timnath, Larimer County, May 10, 1949, and one individual, April 15, 
1950, on a small lake two and one-half miles north of Fort Collins, Larimer County. One bird was 
seen on April 5 and 6 on Terry Lake, one mile north of Fort Collins, and another was found on Dixon 
Reservoir, April 17, three miles southwest of Fort Collins by Dr. Paul Baldwin. On April 22, 1951, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Bingham recorded this species at Davison Lake, five miles northeast of Boulder. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hough observed a Horned Grebe east of Boulder, May 13, 1951. It seems obvious 
from the above records that the Horned Grebe is much more common in Colorado than formerly 
believed. Undoubtedly many additional records exist throughout the state. 

According to Niedrach and Rockwell (op. cit.), the Horned Grebe is a rare migrant in Colorado. 
Actual published records are few in number, and are listed as follows: Cooke (op. cit., 1897) recorded 
that Captain Thorne took a specimen near Fort Lyon, on the Arkansas River, October 8, 1887. In a 
supplement Cooke (op. cit., 1898) published information obtained from Mr. E. L. Berthoud to the 
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effect that two Horned Grebes were killed on some lakes northeast of Golden. The date is unknown. 
Two Horned Grebes were observed on a lake northeast of Barr, May 5, 1906, by Hersey and Rock- 
well (op. cit.). Niedrach and Rockwell (0p. cit.) reveal that the only specimen in the Colorado Mu- 
seum of Natural History Collection was taken November 24, 1910, by L. J. Hersey, and that Niedrach 
observed one male on Barr Lake, April 20, 1938. A Horned Grebe was recorded in Jefferson County 
during the 1939 Christmas Bird Census (Bird-Lore, 42, 1940:126)—Jack R. Gries and Ronatp A. 
Rypver, Colorado Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit, Ft. Collins, Colorado, June 30, 1951. 


Hybrid between a Shoveller and a Blue-winged Teal.—Hybrids between various species of 
ducks are often found in captivity and not infrequently in the wild. The cross between the Shoveller 
(Spatula clypeata) and the Blue-winged Teal (Anas discors) is, however, extremely rare, only one 
known specimen having been reported in the literature. This specimen, reported in the Auk in 1905 
(p: 321) by Ruthven Deane, was taken at Bureau Junction, Illinois, and was located in the collec-~ 
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Fig. 1. Profile and dorsal view of bill of (left) Shoveller, M. V. Z. no. 21762, (center) hybrid 
Shoveller < Blue-winged Teal, M. V. Z. no. 119067, and (right) Blue-winged Teal, M. V. Z. 
no. 97968. 


tion of James Catlin. The specimen upon which I am reporting was found by Dr. Alden H. Miller 
in a gift of duck specimens from Richard Genelly. It it now no. 119067 in the collection at the Museum 
of Vertebrate Zoology. The bird, taken November 15, 1935, was obtained by Genelly’s father at 
Gustine, California. 

It was my original intention to examine the Deane specimen and carefully to compare the two 
birds. A search for the bird in the museums of the East has yielded no information as to its location. 
Consequently, I can only use the description given by Deane for comparison. As this is short I will 
quote it in its entirety: “The specimen is a male about half-way in size between the two species. The 
head shows the greenish reflection of the Shoveller, the spotted breast of the Teal, the chestnut abdo- 
men, the speculum, and under tail coverts of the Shoveller and the upper wing-coverts of the Teal; 
the crescentic patch across the anterior portion of the head is normal for the Teal but not pure white 
in color; the legs and feet have the bright yellow of the Teal. The bill is 0.65 in. longer than in a 
normal Teal, but is a miniature of that of the Shoveller in other ways.” Both this bird and its mate, 
a female Blue-winged Teal, were taken. 

In comparison the following may be said of the Gustine bird. It has a slight greenish cast to the 
head dulled by the gray of the teal. The pattern of spotting of the breast is basically like the teal 
but the spots are much reduced and are on the light ground color of the shoveller. The speculum is a 
duller green than either of the parent species. The under tail coverts are like the teal, yet the differ- 
ence between the parents is slight. The upper wing coverts are the dull blue of the shoveller. The 
crescent (see fig. 1) is reduced by half in width and slightly in total length; its color is pure white. 
The legs are orange like the shoveller. The bill is slightly larger than that of the teal, but it approaches 
the shape of the shoveller. Some other characters not mentioned by Deane which show segregation or 
mixture of parental characters are: tertiaries which show a white median stripe as in the shoveller and 
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rectrices which are gray ventrally as in the teal. Spotted scapulars are present in the hybrid which are 
not present in the adult plumages of either of the parent stocks. The flanks show spotting and barring. 
With regard to the breast and flank spots, it should be noted that shovellers show much variation 
in these characters. 

The measurements (in millimeters) of the hybrid compared to average measurements of adult 
males of the parent species show that the hybrid lies essentially midway between the two. It will be 
noted, however, that the bill width at the proximal end (taken at the level of the eye) is less than that 
of the teal. The flare is as pronounced as in the shoveller. 


Shoveller Hybrid Blue-winged Teal 
(12 specimens) (9 specimens) 
Wing 247 218 188 
Tail 85.2 (10) 73.1 65.7 
Bill length 49.8 39.7 32.2 
Bill width, proximal 15.9 14.4 15.1 
Bill width, distal 29.9 22.4 16.3 


The American Ornithologists’ Union Check-list Committee now places the teals in the genus Anas 
but has retained the shoveller in the genus Spatula. Delacour and Mayr (Wilson Bull., 57, 1945:3-55) 
list the species of blue-winged teals (discors, cyanoptera, and querquedula) and the shovellers (platalea, 
smithi, rhynchotis, clypeata) as one closely related group, putting them all in the genus Anas. This 
they do on the basis of similarities in morphology, voice, and behavior. These characters tend to be 
less adaptive than those of the bill. Both the species clypeata and discors nest in apparently the same 
ecologic situation and are late nesters, associating freely during migration and apparently on the nest- 
ing grounds. There is no evidence that either of the two hybrids here considered had escaped from 
captivity. Mayr in a personal communication reported that hybrids between the European counter- 
part of the Blue-winged Teal, the Garganey (querquedula) and the Shoveller (clypeata) are commonly 
found. Granting the subjectivity of the genus and the fact that we do not know whether these two 
hybrids of clypeata and discors are fertile (querquedula x clypeata is fertile), I believe clarity in 
evolutionary relationship would be shown by placing the shovellers in the genus Anas. 

It is with pleasure that I acknowledge the aid of Dr. Alden H. Miller and Gene Christman, the 
latter for the drawing —Henry E. Curxps, Jr., Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California, 
October 27, 1951. F 
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NOTES AND NEWS 





John R. Pemberton, President of the Board of 
Directors of the Cooper Ornithological Club 
and member since 1900. 


The Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the 
Cooper Ornithological Club will be held in San 
Francisco, California, under the auspices of the 
California Academy of Sciences, May 9 to 11, 
1952. Sponsorship is by the Northern Division of 
the Club. A detailed announcement and call for 
papers will be forthcoming at an early date. 
Members are urged to commence planning for 
attendance and participation in the scientific 
program. 


The Grayson painting reproduced in this issue 
shows the race of Ladder-backed Woodpecker 
(Dendrocopos scalaris graysoni) endemic on the 
Tres Marias Islands, Mexico. Grayson wrote the 
following in his field catalog: “This bird is more 
abundant in the Tres Marias than on the main 
coast where it is also a common species. I have 
met with it along the Tierra Caliente bordering 
the Pacific coast, from Sonora to Tehuantepec. It 
seems to thrive better in the Marias than else- 
where, for there it is very numerous and may be 


seen, or its gentle tappings heard, in the quiet 
woods at all hours of the day, busy drilling into 
the dried branches and logs in search of borers 
or white ants .... I found a nest (in the month 
of April) . . . bored into the green flower stem of 
a maguey plant. The entrance of the nest was 
beautifully rounded, and about twelve feet from 
the ground. This tall slender smooth stem, not 
more than four inches in diameter, and with its 
soft spongy wood, afforded a convenient material 
to work out the nest, as well as a sure protection 
against the raccoon, or other intruders; the long 
spear-shaped leaves armed with spines at the 
root, prevented the possibility of a near approach 
to it from the ground without some labor of cut- 
ting them away.” 

This color plate is a gift of the James Irving 
Foundation in commemoration of the Society of 
California Pioneers, to which Grayson belonged. 


Announcement has been made in Los Angeles 
that Jean Delacour will become the director of 
the Los Angeles Museum. To this important post 
he brings a valuable knowledge of the fine arts 
as well as high attainments in science, especially 
in the ornithological field. 


PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


MEXICAN Birps. First IMPRESSIONS BASED UPON 
AN ORNITHOLOGICAL EXPEDITION TO TAMAULI- 
pas, Nuevo LEON, AND COAHUILA WITH AN 
APPENDIX BRIEFLY DESCRIBING ALL MEXICAN 
Birps. By George Miksch Sutton. Illustrated 
with water-color and pen-and-ink drawings by 
the author. University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, Oklahoma, xv + 282 pp.; 16 color 
pls., 64 (unnumbered) figs. in text; 1951 (No- 
vember) ; $10.00. 


The full subtitle and explanatory material on 
the title page as reproduced above accurately 
portray the scope of this book. The trip con- 
cerned was the Semple Expedition of 1938, from 
January 27 to March 8, which was reported on 
in 1939 by Sutton and Burleigh (Occas. Papers 
Louisiana State Univ. No. 3, pp. 15-46). The 
numerous later trips of the author into eastern 
and central Mexico are not involved in this book 
except as they contribute importantly to the 
illustrative material and to his background for 
developing the appendix. 

Ornithological travelogue occupies the first 188 
pages and it conveys a feeling for the country 
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and tells many little things about newly met 
species, some accounts of which nicely capture 
the essence of the living bird. In the effort to 
develop this narrative and register the impact 
of first acquaintances, the writing becomes ex- 
tensively personal and emotionally introspective. 
No one of us who enjoys bird life has failed to 
derive pleasure in meeting new and interesting 
birds and each hopes to continue to do so. But 
transferring this kind of esthetic experience to 
another person by describing the series of emo- 
tions of the observer is difficult to accomplish. 
To characterize an encounter with a new bird as 
a thrill, or even a “thrill of thrills’ as Sutton 
does, is not likely to make the experience such 
to the reader, even though he knows the author 
as a personable fellow and is glad he had a good 
time in Mexico. 

Probably the greatest contribution of this book 
is the excellent set of drawings made in the field 
or from field sketches. Sutton has no peer in this 
regard in our opinion. These analyses of Mexican 
birds with pen and brush capture pose and struc- 
tural detail magnificently, and from a practical 
standpoint, too, serve to aid the visitor to Mexico 
in identifying species. 

The appendix treats Mexican birds by families, 
describing each species not found in the United 
States; knowledge of the latter is properly as- 
sumed for the English-speaking visitor to Mex- 
ico. The general range of each species also is 
given briefly. This material is drawn from stand- 
ard references on Central American and New 
World birds and of course from much personal 
experience of the author. Species most easily 
identified or most likely to be seen are men- 
tioned first under each family. A person will of 
course need to be able to place the bird as to 
family before using the appendix for a guide. 
Quite properly subspecies are not dealt with at 
all. Some helpful suggestions are put forth on 
appropriate vernacular species names for neo- 
tropical types. Until the manuals for Mexican 
birds now in preparation are completed, this sec- 
tion of 71 pages in Sutton’s book, with the illus- 
trations, will prove a real help to ornithologists 
in Mexico. 

The volume is attractively printed and seems 
free of typographical errors so far as we can dis- 
cover. There apparently are some omissions in 
the appendix, especially as relates to northwest- 
ern Mexico. In the family Paridae, for example, 
ranges for the species in Mexico are not given at 
all, and Mountain Chickadees, Plain Titmice, 
Black-crested Titmice and Verdins are not listed. 
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All range into the United States to be sure but 
the last two have extensive ranges in Mexico; 
these two are mentioned in the narrative section. 
—ALDEN H. MIrter. 


THE PHEASANTS OF THE WorLD. By Jean Dela- 
cour. Illustrated with thirty-two plates by J. 
C. Harrison. Country Life Limited, London, 
and Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 347 
pp., quarto; 32 pls. (16 in color), 21 figs. in 
text (chiefly maps) ; October 29, 1951; $35.00. 
This beautifully appointed book has many vir- 

tues even though its high price is not one of them. 

The author’s acquaintance with pheasants as an 

aviculturalist, museum taxonomist, and field ex- 

plorer is a combination quite unsurpassed and 
unlikely in the foreseeable future to be dupli- 
cated. This background is sketched in the intro- 
duction we think accurately and unhampered by 
false modesty. Since Beebe’s work on pheasants 
(1918-1922), new discoveries have been made 
and fresh information gathered. “Relationships 
between species, particularly, are better under- 
stood than formerly . . .. The present volume 
completes and brings up to date Beebe’s Mono- 
graph. It has a two-fold purpose: to offer a sum- 
mary of modern knowledge of systematics, life 
habits, and geographical distribution of the birds, 
and to supply the ever-growing numbers of 

Pheasant-lovers with necessary data concerning 

the birds in confinement.” Synonymy is not re- 

peated from Beebe and accounts of life habits in 
the wild have been reduced to a minimum where 
they are already available in the earlier work. 

The history and life of the species in captivity are 

dealt with much more fully and a great deal of 

practical information, general and specific, on 
raising pheasants is included. 

The taxonomy is not radically different from 
that of Peters’ (Birds of the World, 1934). The 
genera are reduced from 21 to 16, chiefly by 
merging of some monotypic and small genera in 
the Lophura complex (details given by Delacour 
in the Ibis in 1949). The total number of species, 
49, is essentially the same as in Peters, although 
some shifts are involved, including the specific 
separation of Phasianus colchicus and Phasianus 
versicolor. The net increase in recognized sub- 
species is 16, the total being 122. Perhaps more 
significant than the change in number of genera, 
which is largely a matter of taste or viewpoint in 
taxonomy, is the rearrangement of them in a se- 
quence which presumably reflects their phylogeny 
more accurately than heretofore. In doing this 
Delacour’s rich experience with the group lends 
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authority. The reasons ar’ times exasperating- 
ly condensed in their pr te‘ion and thus one 
is offered opinions and ¢ _lusions which he can 
not help but feel are e sively supported but 
which he would like very much to be able inde- 
pendently to verify fron. the :cts. Doubtless lim- 
its of space have dictated th... situation and in 
some instances the data are available in previous 
articles by Delacour and others. 

The illustrations appeal to us as very good. Not 
only are the color plates excellent but the mono- 
chromes, including portrayals of many of the 
downy young, are most instructive. All the major 
kinds of pheasants are figured. The distribution 
maps, prepared by Dr. C. Vaurie, are themselves 
substantial technical contributions to zoogeogra- 
phy. Pheasants as a group are essentially re- 
stricted in their native distribution to Asia, Ma- 
laysia and the neighboring islands with the one 
notable exception of the rather recently discov- 
ered Congo Peacock of Africa——Atpen H. Mir- 
LER. 


COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 
SOUTHERN DIVISION 


SEPTEMBER.—The monthly meeting of the 
Southern Division of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club was held on September 25, 1951, at the 
Allan Hancock Foundation, University of South- 
ern California. The following names were pro- 
posed for membership: Herbert A. Armstrong, 
Bly, Ore., by W. J. Sheffler; Ethel H. Cohen, 
2916 W. 14th St., Los Angeles 6, Calif., by Dr. 
Adele Grant; Chris Eugene De Young, 1253 Col- 
lege Way, Ontario, Calif., and Robert E. Orth, 
Box S-153, Grand Ave., Elsinore, Calif., by Ralph 
H. Miller; Jerome J. Dobson, Rt. 1, Box 144, 
Exeter, Calif., by Kenneth E. Stager; Steve Gal- 
lizioli, Box 5, Pima, Ariz., by Sidney B. Peyton; 
Richard M. Hinchman, 75 Fairbanks Rd., Mii- 
ton 86, Mass., by Francis H. Boynton; Magsay- 
uki Ono, care of Ceniral Tokyo, P.O. Box 950, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan, by James Rooney; 
Mrs. Douglas Rigby, Sedono, Ariz., by Allan R. 
Phillips; Lucille Valdick, 15920 Via Pinale, San 
Lorenzo, Calif., by Lois C. Taylor; Patrick Jerry 
Gould, 9118 E. Valley Blvd., Rosemead, Calif., 
and David W. Todd III, 1815 Magnolia Way, 
Walnut Creek, Calif., by H. L. Cogswell; Frank 
A. Bartlett, 2435 N.E. 60th Ave., Portland 13, 
Ore., Mrs. H. M. S. Bell, 742 St. Patrick St., Vic- 
toria, B.C., Canada, William Edmund Bergmann, 
Jr., 6719 Betts Ave., North College Hill 24, Ohio, 
James Wayman Clefelter, 241 Doyle Ave., Paris, 
Ky., A. L. Campbell, 9434 S.W. Capitol Hy., Port- 
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land 19, Ore., H. Everest Clements, 49 Stoneham 
Rd., Rochester 10, N. Y., Percy L. Collins, 18 Van- 
derbilt Ave., Milltown, N.J., Mrs. Maybelle De 
May, 504 E. Oak Ave., El Segundo, Calif., Mrs. 
James D. Dresser, Jr., 9620 Von Thaden, Rt. 4, 
Wichita 15, Kans., Carl M. Eklund, Rocky Moun- 
tain Laboratory, Hamilton, Mont., John Ripley 
Forbes, Director Calif. Junior Museum, 2751 
Stockton Blvd., Sacramento, Calif., Mrs. Clar- 
ence W. Hager, Rt. 1, Box 356, Tigard, Ore., John 
Lewis Hammar, P.O. Box 93, Empangeni, Zulu- 
land, So. Africa, Miss Grenville Hatch, 1548 Wil- 
helmina Rise, Honolulu 16, Hawaii, Ada Lorn 
Hildreth, 4223 S.E. 67th Ave., Portland 6, Ore., 
William K. Kirsher, Box 346, Sacramento 2, Calif., 
Miss Lucy Randall Knox, 2000 California St., 
Apt. 406, San Francisco 9, Calif., Adolf Jacob 
Krehbiel, 221 Jefferson St., Clayton, N. M., Mar- 
tha A. Lengemann, 360 Cedar St., Imlay City, 
Mich., Norbert Leupold, 3555 S. E. Insley, Port- 
land 2, Ore., Jack L. Marks, 400 S.W. Kingston, 
Portland, Ore., Mrs. Grace McIntyre, Devil’s 
Tower, Wyo., Verda Mitchell, Multnomah Hos- 
pital, 3171 S.W. Jackson Park Rd., Portland 1, 
Ore., Frank Douglas Mueller, 49 Radford Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, Osgood Heilman Munger, 
2755 S.W. Buena Vista Dr., Portland 1, Ore., Ed- 
ward Norman, Box 221, Deerfield, Mass., Mrs. 
Edgar R. Odom, P.O. Box 458, Orange, Tex., 
Robert P. Parsons, Rt. 1, Box 252, Carmel, Calif., 
William B. Phillips, 155 E. 82nd St., New York 28, 
N.Y., Norman B. McCullogh, Jr., 2013 Glenwood 
Ave., Raleigh, N. C., Evan Randolph, Cor. Semi- 
nole and Chestnut Aves., Philadelphia 18, Pa., 
Stanley Moore Richmond, Eugene Medical Cen- 
ter Bldg., Eugene, Ore., Clarence H. Sanderson, 
3 Fourth St., Oneida, N. Y., Edward W. Smith, 
Rt. 3, Box 698, Oregon City, Ore., Lyle K. Sowls, 
Leader, Arizona Coop. Wildlife Research Unit, 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz., Margaret 
Morton Sprick, 215 Santa Fe Ave., Hamden 14, 
Conn., Anna Mae Strahan, P.O. Box 293, Fort 
Klamath, Ore., Guillermo Jose Tapia, San Borja 
No. 526-C, Colonia del Valle, Mexico 12, D.F., 
Donald Julius Tucker, 103 No. Ballston Ave., 
Scotia 2, N. Y., and Clara S. Weedmark, 1151% 
W. 29th St., Los Angeles 7, Calif., by C. V. Duff. 

Mr. Ed N. Harrison and Mrs. Frances F. Rob- 
erts presented their motion picture, the “Cruise of 
the Kinkajou.”—Dorotny E. Groner, Secretary. 


Octoser.—The monthly meeting of the South- 
ern Division of the Cooper Ornithological Club 
was held on October 30, 1951, 145 Allan Hancock 
Foundation, University of Southern California. 
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Minutes of the preceding meeting were read and 
approved. The following names were proposed 
for membership: Mrs. Glenn McCune, 707 Lark 
Court, Los Angeles 65, Calif., by Mrs. John Q. 
Burch; Ned Dollahite, Honey Lake Waterfowl 
Refuge, Wendel, Calif., by Fred A. Glover; Miss 
Catherine D. Shaw, 7142 Marshfield Way, Holly- 
wood 46, Calif., by Dorothy E. Groner; Leo 
Jopin, Williams Lake, B.C., Canada, by Eben 
McMillan; Elmer M. Boyne, 624 Nixon, Reno, 
Nev., by Frank Richardson; Esther C. Allen, 
Camarillo State Hospital, Camarillo, Calif., Orms- 
by Annan, 1059 Chatfield Road, Winnetka, IIl., 
Mitchell Agee Byrd, Virginia Cooperative Wild- 
life Research Unit, Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va., Harold Francis Deuel, 453 F St., Ar- 
cata, Calif., John L. George, Division of Conser- 
vation, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., Cpl. 
Robert Franklin Gift, AF13356856, 28-6 Weath- 
er Detachment, A.P.O. 125, % P.M., New York, 
Dr. Finnur Gudmundsson, Natturugripasafnid 
(Mus. of Natural Hist.), P.O. Box 532, Reykja- 
vik, Iceland, Mrs. Thomas R. Howell, 405 Beloit 
Avenue, Los Angeles 49, Calif., Byron Thomas 
Hipple, Jr., 46 Dove Street, Albany 10, N.Y., 
Alfred William Johnson, % Katy Johnson S.A.C., 
Casilla 324, Santiago de Chile, Charles E. Keller, 
637 Eastern Ave., Indianapolis, Ind., Hugh Ep- 
pich Kingery, 2350 Colorado Blvd., Denver 7, 
Colo., Douglas Alan Lancaster, 1437 8th St. S., 
Fargo, N.D., Louis Lemieux, 144 Grande-Allee, 
Apt. 46, Quebec, P.Q., Canada, Lawrence Blair 
McQueen, 212 So. Fourth St., Mifflinburg, Pa., 
Rollen Wayne Moody, 612 Harrison St., Denver 
6, Colo.; Paul W. Parmalee, Box 1361, College 
Station, Tex., Mrs. George C. Potter, 2111 Mal- 
vern Road, Charlotte 7, N.C., Richard Dean 
Rice, 239 Congress Ave., Rochester 11, N. Y., 
Clarence B. Randall, 38 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill., Thomas J. Riley, Box 6, Brandywine 
Sta., Schenectady 4, N.Y., William A. Rocke- 
feller, Room 2610, 52 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y., 
Orwin A. Rustad, Dept. of Biology, St. Olaf Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn., Frank P. Shepard, Jr., 
1035 Park Ave., New York 28, N.Y., Andrew 
Starrett, P.O. Box 112, Storrs, Conn., Robert 
Carrington Stein, St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minn., Mrs. H. J. Wagner, 818 E. Boulder St., 
Colorado Springs, Colo., Pemberton Whitcomb, 
130 Cedar St., New York 6, N.Y., Joseph R. 
Werning, 224 N. 26th St., Corvallis, Ore., Mrs. 
Russell E. Wilson, 4548 Farmdale Ave., North 
Hollywood, Calif., and William M. Wyeth III, 
% Wyeth Company, St. Joseph, Mo., all by C. 
V. Duff. 
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Written communications concerning the pro- 
posed highway through Montezuma Wildlife Ref- 
uge in New York State were read and a report 
of the action taken by Luther Little, Chairman 
of the Conservation Committee, against the es- 
tablishment of the highway was presented. 

Dr. John Davis talked on his summer field 
work in the states of Durango and Michoacan, 
Mexico. 

Kenneth Stager reported a Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron in a tree on the outskirts of Venice. 
The heron remained long enough to be photo- 
graphed in detail by Ed Harrison. 

Adjourned.—Betrty S. Davis, Acting Secretary. 


NORTHERN DIVISION 


JunEe.—-The monthly meeting of the Northern 
Division of the Cooper Ornithological Club was 
held on June 7, 1951, in Life Sciences Building, 
University of California, Berkeley. The following 
were proposed for membership: Harvey B. Lov- 
ell, 3011 Meade Ave., Louisville 13, Ky., by A. H. 
Miller ; David Walsh, University of Alaska, Box 1, 
College, Alaska, by Tom Cade; Robert G. Hay- 
man, 122 Brown Ave., Carey, Ohio, by F. A. 
Pitelka; Franklin W. Sturges, 350 Ocean Avenue 
Ext., Santa Monica, Calif., by C. G. Sibley. 

Dr. Robert C. Stebbins, the speaker of the eve- 
ning, presented a report on his and his associates’ 
field work on amphibians and reptiles in the 
western United States during recent years.— 
Ricuarp F, Jounston, Acting Secretary. 


SEPTEMBER.—The monthly meeting of the 
Northern Division of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club was held on September 6, 1951, in Life 
Sciences Building, University of California, Berke- 
ley. The following were proposed for member- 


ship: Jean E. Matheson, 229 Pomona Ave., El, 


Cerrito 8, Calif., by Lois C. Taylor; Dr. Frank 
G. Anderson, Dept. Anthropology, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M., by Alden H. 
Miller. 

The Research Committee reported on a coop- 
erative Mourning Dove census sponsored by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. The census is to be 
taken in the months of September, October and 
November, throughout the United States. 

R. H. Pray mentioned noting a high incidence 
of cowbirds in the northern humid coastal dis- 
trict of California. 

Mrs. Kelly, speaker of the evening, presented a 
report on her recent field trip to the mountains 
of southeastern Arizona.—RIcHARD F. JOHNSTON, 
Acting Secretary. 
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Concerning Cooper Club Memberships and Subscriptions 
Address C. V. Durr, Business Manager, 
1922 Tamarind Avenue, Hollywood 28, California 


For Sale, Exchange, and Want Column—Each Cooper Club member is entitled to one short adver- 
tising notice in any issue of the Condor free. Notices of over 3 lines will be charged for at the rate of 
25 cents per line. Send advertisements to Smney B. Peyton, Treasurer, R. D. No. 2, Box 260, Fillmore, 
California. 


WantTep—Fourth Edition of the A.O.U. Check-list (1931). Must be unmarked copy in good con- 
dition (not the abridged list). —E. ALEXANDER BErcsTRoM, 37 Old Brook Rd., West Hartford 7, Conn. 


WantTep—Some of later Bent’s Life Histories; Sturgis’ Field Book of Birds of the Panama Canal 
Zone; Bradbourne and Chubb Check-list of Birds of South America; Cory’s catalogue of Birds of the 
Americas; also check-lists or books on individual countries of Central or South America. Please send 
particulars to Dan Butt, P.O. Box 306, La Mesa, California. 


Freww Giasses—During January and February we offer Condor readers without charge reprints 
of our article “Know Your Binoculars,” recently published in Audubon Magazine. Fully illustrated, 
it tells how to choose, use and check a binocular for birding. If your glass needs repair or coating, send 
it to us for free estimate. If you need a new one, send for free list of glasses from $12 to $150—all 
guaranteed adjusted to U. S. Government specifications, and sent on 20 days’ free trial. Liberal 
trade-in. We also check glasses without charge; let us help you solve your binocular problem.— 
Tue Reicuerts, Mirakel Repair Co., Mount Vernon 15, N.Y. 


Books on Fatconry—Send for new list of books for sale on falconry and natural history.— 
W. R. Hecut, Box 4206, Tower Grove Station, St. Louis 16, Mo. 


For Sare—Original Fuertes’ ink drawings: Black-chinned Hummingbird and nest, 71%4 x 4%, 
1896, $50.00; Plain Tit at nesthole, 5 x 5, $45.00; Phoebe, head and forebody, 244 x 2%, $25.00. 
Also others—Hartiey H. T. Jackson, U.S. National Museum, Washington 25, D.C. 


For Sate—Life Histories of North American Wild Fowl, Bull. 130, unbound, frayed back, $7.50. 
—L. K. Sowts, Rt. 9, Box 430, Tucson, Arizona. 


For Sate—Bent’s Life Histories, Bulletins nos.: 113, Gulls and Terns, $20.00; 121, Petrels, Pelicans, 
$12.50; 130, Wildfowl, $10.00; 135, Marsh Birds, $10.00; 167, Birds of Prey, $15.00; 174, Wood- 
peckers, $6.50; 176, Cuckoos, Goatsuckers, Hummers, $5.00; 179, Flycatchers, Larks, Swallows, $5.00; 
191, Crows, Jays, Titmice, $1.75. All in original paper covers—Wvyatt A. Kent, 815 So. Irolo St., 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
























PRICE LIST OF PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY THE 
COOPER ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB 


January 1, 1952 


In issuing this new list we have made many changes but have endeavored to price the items as 
low as is consistent with our limited editions and in accordance with a recent inventory. Many of our 
publications are now nearly depleted and some entirely sold out. All these publications are sent post 
paid anywhere in the United States; for sales in California please add 3% sales tax on all items 


except the Condor journal. 


We are continually buying in old “Club” publications and at times can supply complete files. 


Send us your want list. 


THE CONDOR 
Vol. I (1899) “Bulletin of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club” (Out of print) 
Vols. II to VII (1900-1905) The Condor (Out of print) 
Vols. VIII and IX (1906-1907) The Condor, com- 
plete, each volume - - - - - - i 
Vols. X to XIII (1908-1911) The Condor, com- 
plete, each volume -.- - - - eee 
Vols. XIV to XXIV (1912- 1922) The Condor, com 
plete, each volume - .- - - 
Vols. XXV to XXXII (1923- 1950) ‘The Condor, 
complete, each volume - - - 
Vols. XXXIII to 46 (1931- 1944) The Condor, com 
plete, each volume - - - - 
Vol. 47 (1945) The Condor, complete - - - - 
ve. 48 and 49 (1946-1947) The Condor, com- 
lete, containing reprinted issues of three num- 
rs, each volume - - - se «= te 


Vols. 50 to 53 (1948-1951) The Condor, original 
issues complete, each volume - 


PACIFIC COAST AVIFAUNA 


es “ Birds of the Kotzebue Sound Region, Ales 
PP Sma?” By J. Gamers, 

- Land Birds of Santa Cruz on, . 

"hanes - - of print 
_ By R. c. ‘McGrzoor 


$12.00 
$8.00 
$6.00 
$8.00 
$6.00 
$8.00 
$8.00 
$6.00 


No. 3, 1902 Check-list of California _ Birds; 100 
2 maps 


- - (Out of 
By j. Gainnext 
No. 4, 1904 Birds | of the Huachuca Mountains, Arizona 
75 pp. - - = (Out of print) 
By H. s. SwanTH 
No. fe 1909 A Bibliography of California aT 
os By J. Gamewns 


No. 6, 1909 Index to the Bulletin of the Cooper Orni- 
ical Club, vol. I (1899), and its continuation, 


The Cantor, vols. If I to X (1900-1908); 48 pp. 


(Out 
By Henry B. Kazpinc — 


No. 7, 1912 Birds of the Pacific Slope of Southern Cu. 
fornia; 122 pp.- - - $ 50 
By G. Wuuerr 
* 3 1912 A Systematic List of the Birds of a 
ied By j. Gainwait : 
te 2. 1913 The Birds of the Fresno District; 
“— ByJ.G.Taxm — . 
No. 10, 1914 Distributional List of the Birds of Arizona; 
133 pp., 1 map - |= - ae 


(With all orders 753 eg 10, we include the 
supplement.) 
lement to Pacific Coast Avifauna No. 10. The author, 
nders H. Anderson, 


brought this state list up t 
date. t from The Condor, 36, March, 1934, 
pp. 78-8. ~ - ecco SBM 
No. 11, 1915 A Distributional List of the Birds of - 
fi + S17 op, 3 ae _-. « © - $1.00 
By J. GrinweLt 
No. 12, 1916 ag of the Southern California Coastal 


Islands; 127 pp., 1 map- - - - - = = 50 
eas * ALB, Hows, $ 


$ .50 


No. 13, 1919 Second Ten Year Index to The Condor, 
volumes XI-XX (1909-1918); 92 pp. - - - $3.00 
By J. R. PEMBERTON 
No. 14, 1921 The Birds of Montana; 194 PP-» 35 illus- 
trations - - $3.00 
By Anetas A. SAUNDERS 
No. 15, 1923 Birds Recorded from the Santa Rita Moun- 
tains in Southern Arizona; 60 pp., 4 illustrations. $ .50 
By FLorENcE "Merriam BAILEY 


No. 16, 1924 BRMeguphy of California Ornithology ; pod 
Installment; 191 By “se se ee $2.00 
J. Grinweit 


No. 17, 1925 A Distributional List of the Birds of British 
Columbia; 158 pp., colored frontispiece and map, 26 
line maps, i2 ills. - - - 00 

By ALLAN Brooks and ‘Harry Ss. “SWARTH 


No. 18, 1927 Directory to the Bird-life of the San Fran- 
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